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Editorial Comment 


FACTS ARE the brick and mortar of truth and the 

facts that face all persons whose task it is to mold 
the minds of youth in good 

THE TASK OF citizenship today show they 

THE TEACHER are burdened by a monu- 
mental job. 

I cannot repeat too often the dull, hard, dis- 
heartening truth of the record of youth in crime. 
The persons who are described as juvenile de- 
linquents are building a disreputable record. From 
January 1, 1939, to September 30, 1939, children 
in the United States under 15 years of age were 
arrested for 4 murders, 47 assaults, 50 robberies, 
163 auto thefts, 824 burglaries, and 911 larcenies. 

In slightly higher age brackets the record is even 
more disheartening. Youths less than 21 years 
of age constitute 20 per cent of all persons arrested 
in the United States. Almost 13 per cent of the 
murderers, 30 per cent of the robbers, 47 per cent 
of the burglars, 34 per cent of the thieves and 53 
per cent of the auto thieves with whom the law 
enforcement officers of America must deal are 
youths who have not yet reached voting age. These 
figures indicate that the crime problem is essentially 
a youth problem. 

An analysis of over 104,000 cases of larceny dis- 
closes that 64.9 per cent involved property between 
$5.00 and $50.00 in value; 23.3 per cent involved 
property of less than $5.00 in value; and 11.8 per 
cent represented thefts of $50.00 and over. A 
study of these figures seems to indicate that the ma- 
terial results of crime are indeed paltry. That crime 
does not pay is a lesson that we should teach and 
teach again. 

No one knows better than educators who deal 
directly with young people the task of cultivating 
in the minds of youth the balanced respect and 
clean approach to civic life that is needed if this 
menace of juvenile delinquency in America is to 
be eradicated. 

All knowledge comes to the individual through 


his five senses. Criminals are not born diseased 
with a virus of disrespect for the existing law and 
order of society. Rather, the young criminal is 
molded and shaped by the circumstances of his 
life. A single delinquent child might not prove 
a great menace to society but when joined with 
thousands of others who share his corrupt outlook 
on life, then society faces a dangerous situation. 

The causes of crime are manifold, but among 
the major contributing factors that create crimi- 
nality among the youth of the nation are poor 
environment, lack of recreational facilities, eco- 
nomic conditions, unhealthy housing and living 
conditions, inadequate educational facilities and 
to my mind more important than the rest, the laxity 
on the part of some parents in caring for their 
children. These parents are unfit because of 
apathy in reference to their duties to the child. 
The child learns only through his contacts with 
society. The steady guidance and companionship 
of parents interested in his future advancement 
and welfare are vital needs if the child is to grow 
with a respect for law and thrive in later life on 
the fruits of good living. 

When the parents fail to provide proper guid- 
ance the educator must assume the duties of foster 
parentage. Those who compose the educational 
system of the United States should realize the tre- 
mendous power they possess of rendering the 
child and the nation a vital service. Realizing 
their enviable position, the educators should seize 
the opportunity and utilize it to the fullest extent 
possible. 

Education is the absorption of ideas and youth 
must be directed in channels where they will absorb 
ideas that will make them useful future citizens 
of the nation. The task we face is simply a ques- 
tion of education. Education in the classroom, 
joined with law enforcement agencies, the 
churches, civic organizations, clubs, and societies 
can sponsor a movement to educate the child in 
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good citizenship, fuller appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities the good citizen possesses in the com- 
munity and the realization that the law enforce- 
ment officer is his friend and benefactor. This serv- 
ice, successfully performed, can only result in the 
increase of respect in American youth for the 
proper dictates of society and can only culminate 
in the ultimate elimination of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency.—J. EDGAR Hoover, Direc- 
tor, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


THERE HAS BEEN a tendency, increasing in the 
last few years, to criticize in a most doleful manner 

all of the institutions and 
UNWARRANTED agencies which form part 
CRITICISM of the American scene. We 

have been assured that we 
are the most criminal nation on earth, that our law 
enforcement procedure has entirely broken down, 
that millions of us have syphilis and either do or 
do not know it, that one-third of us are poorly fed 
or clothed or housed, that millions of us have never 
been to school, that four out of five of us have 
pyorrhea, and that most of us have unpleasant 
characteristics that even our best friends refrain 
from telling us about 

Perhaps all this deprecatory overstatement has 
been made with the hope that a lethargic popula- 
tion can thus be aroused and that something may 
be accomplished in the elimination of conditions 
which are far from perfect. However, I am not at 
all sure but that we have begun to overdo this con- 
tinual barrage of criticism. We are still the rich- 
est nation in the world. Our wealth is more evenly 
distributed than anywhere else. In spite of the de- 
fects of our schools, nine times as many young 
people go to high school as did forty years ago and 
more attend college in America than in all the 
rest of the world put together. 

I am satisfied that an optimist can find much 
more among the comparative statistics of the coun- 
tries of the world to justify his hope and faith in 
democracy than even the most inveterate pessimist 
can marshal on his side. 

Perhaps it is well that so many of us have been 
impatient at the slow approach of the millenium 
but we must not, through the continual depreca- 
tion of our country, lend support to those who 
would set aside entirely the democratic process. 


Nor should we lead our children into an attitude 
of cynicism as to the success of our American way 
of life. 

Paralleling the constant recital in recent years 
of these discouraging and at times inaccurate sta- 
tistics, we have called many of our public and pri- 
vate agencies to account and charged them with 
failure to fulfill their function. I think many times 
we have done this without a very clear idea as to 
what measure of success we could or should ex- 
pect of them. 

For example, we have pointed frequently to the 
failure of the American prison system, yet we have 
failed to realize that gauged by its original purpose, 
namely, to immure men away from the rest of the 
world, to break their spirits, to subject them to 
untold depths of misery, the prisons have not 
failed—they have quite substantially succeeded. It 
is when we set for ourselves a new measure of suc- 
cess, namely, the rehabilitation and re-inspiration 
of men, that the prison commences to be a failure. 
We are simply making the mistake of using an 
agency in a manner that it was never intended to 
be used and expecting from it an impossible re- 
sult. One can hardly expect to make prisoners bet- 
ter and safer individuals by heaping vengeance 
upon them or by subjecting them to punishment, 
however well deserved. 

One of the favorite indoor sports of the past 
generation has been to make a survey of this and 
that and the other thing. I have been rather vainly 
hoping that some day a survey or an evaluation 
would be made which reached the conclusion that 
the agency or institution surveyed was doing a 
creditable piece of work in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances. But perhaps that is too much to hope 
for. And so one after the other, all of our cher- 
ished institutions have had reprobation heaped 
upon them. And it is impossible that the three 
main bulwarks of our American civilization, the 
church, the home, and the school, should escape 
this critical analysis. Almost everybody is willing 
to concede that the whole juvenile delinquency 
problem could be avoided or forestalled if the 
home and the parents were what they used to be, 
or perhaps what we thought they used to be. 
Twenty years or so ago we coined the term, 
“broken homes,” and we have been all too ready 
to attribute the growth of delinquency and crimi- 
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nality to the lack of home influence in the early 
life of our delinquent boys and girls. 

Some years ago Warden Lawes dismayed the 
Superintendents’ meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association by charging that a faulty school 
system was responsible for an increase.in juvenile 
crime and evoked from them a rather convincing 
and authoritative refutation of this charge. 

But within the last year, school men throughout 
the country were stunned and amazed by the find- 
ings of the New York State Commission on the 
State of Public Education, popularly known as 
the “Regents Report.” The findings of this report 
as summarized in one of the Public Affairs pam- 
phlets, indicated that not only was the school not 
an active agent in the development and improve- 
ment of the character of its scholars but in some 
respects the longer the pupil remained in school 
the less mindful he became of his civic and com- 
munity responsibilities. 

And so today this subject of the relationship of 
the school to juvenile delinquency is more timely 
and important than ever. To what extent are we 
justified in placing upon our schools responsibility 
for the character development of our pupils? 
What is the extent of extracurricular school activi- 
ties? One has but to enter into one of the new large 
city high schools today to be astonished at the de- 
gree to which the activities of the school have 
branched out since a generation or two ago when 
the school was satisfied to teach certain rudi- 
mentary subjects and keep students in order while 
they were being taught. Today a school is not con- 
sidered modern unless it has swimming pools, 
gymnasia, a band room, a playground, a cafeteria, 
a dance hall, two or three moving picture plants, 
and clubrooms for boys and for girls. It not only 
has vocational classes but it also undertakes guid- 
ance work on a vocational and on a social basis. It 
undertakes to regulate the bodily and mental 
health of its children. It has visiting teachers and 
visiting nurses. It has a parents association and in 
some cases turns over its facilities in the evening 
hours for the use of the community. Can the school 
extend its influence as it has done in some cases 
to cover practically every waking moment of the 
child’s life without accepting the responsibility 
for his conduct and his future? Should the school 
undertake to broaden its sphere of influence to 
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such an extent as to minimize, if not to obliterate, 
the influence and responsibility of parents them- 
selves? 

When we couple this tendency with the much 
argued tendency toward progressive or undisci- 
plined education we are entering upon an entirely 
new area of school administration. Many a mother 
and father in the past has counted upon the school 
to supply a rather inexorable sort of discipline, the 
kind of discipline the school could enforce because 
hundreds of children were subjected to it simul- 
taneously, the kind of discipline a careless or in- 
dulgent or distracted mother could not always ap- 
ply to one child. I do not know that there is any 
real tendency to relax the disciplinary aspect of 
the school. I rather hope that there is not. But I 
do know that there are thousands of school men 
and women throughout the country today who are 
deeply concerned with the future of our boys and 
girls who have missed in their formative years the 
type of control and discipline which the school 
formerly gave and which many times it fails to 
give today. 

It is rather curious that we hear so much more 
criticism of the school on the basis that it tries to 
fit children into an arbitrary mold than we do 
criticism of the fact that the school does not seem 
to succeed in fitting them for anything, even to 
inure them to the necessity of hard, regular, 
although sometimes distasteful work. Are we 
breeding a race of people who are going through 
life doing what they want to when they want to 
do it rather than performing their duty because 
they have been trained or schooled, if you please, 
to perform it—even though it hurts? Is the story 
of the progressive-education child who asked his 
teacher, “Do I have to do just what I want to to- 
day?” being re-enacted in too many of our adoles- 
cents? 

Those of us who are concerned with the so- 
called leisure-time activities of growing children 
believe that there are two main approaches to the 
matter of delinquency prevention in young peo- 
ple. There are two areas of activity, in other words. 

In one of these the child does what he does 
under a certain amount of compulsion, either from 
without or within. He gets up in the morning, he 
cleans his teeth, he attends to nature, he goes to 
school, he stays there, he studies his home lessons, 
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he goes to bed—under compulsion. If this com- 
pulsion “takes” with him, it becomes a habit; but 
I doubt if he ever gets up in the morning or cleans 
his teeth, or does many things because he really 
likes to. When he becomes a man he works, he 
supports his family, he contributes to his church— 
not because he is thoroughly free to do so but be- 
cause he has formed the habit of doing so. In the 
development of these compulsions, these habits, 
the school plays a vital and indispensable part 
and I do not see how we can do away with the 
inevitable discipline of the school without com- 
pletely destroying this important part of youth 
training. When the school becomes a playground 
and there is a chance for every child to do only 
what he wants, it will be no longer a school. 

And, per contra, the other great area of youth 
activity is composed of that time which is his own, 
his free hours, his leisure, if you please, the time 
when he acts without conscious leadership and 
free from compulsion. Character is made, of 
course, during both of these periods. Character 
is undoubtedly formed through the discipline of 
steady habits. But character is also developed dur- 
ing the child’s free time and, as a matter of fact, 
he is infinitely more likely to get into mischief 
during the hours when he is not in school, in the 
home, or at church. The great job of leisure-time 
agencies today is to place at the disposal of children 
during those free hours, wholesome, acceptable 
activities on the level of their own interest. And 
to the same extent that it is a mistake for the 
schools to undertake to become primarily recrea- 
tion centers, so it seems to me is it inadvisable 
for Boys’ Clubs and playgrounds and settlement 
houses and Scout troops to become too consciously 
educational or disciplinary in their activities. 

The problem confronting the school today, then, 
would seem to be how to make a more individual- 
istic approach to the child without losing the time- 
tested values of the group approach, how to de- 
velop that strength of character, that stamina, that 
stalwartness that comes as the inevitable result of 
discipline, and still, somehow or other, contrive 
not to lose sight of the fact that each child has in- 
dividual problems to be met and solved. 

I am not one of those who blames the schools 
for the prevalence of juvenile delinquency. Unless 
the tendency to remove what discipline there is in 
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schools persists, I think these institutions of learn- 
ing can still make a substantial contribution to the 
prevention of crime. As a matter of fact, while 
there are undoubtedly educated criminals, by and 
large crime and education—education perhaps in 
its broadest sense—do not go together. An in- 
dividual who possesses vocational skill, with a 
broad outlook on life's problems, is not likely to 
become a gangster. If you will look at a list pub- 
lished in the recent report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education and if you will 
compare it with the list of states compared on the 
basis of the number of crimes committed in each 
state, it will be seen that with few exceptions there 
is an almost exact inverse relationship between the 
states that spend the largest amount of money for 
education and those that have the largest amount 
of crime. In other words, other things being equal, 
the more money you spend for education, the less 
money you will have to spend for crime.— 
SANFORD BATES, Executive Director, Boys’ Clubs 
of America, Inc., New York City. 


IN ARTICLES written for this issue of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, the various authors discuss 

the responsibilities of the 
THE SCHOOL’S _ school in the prevention 
RESPONSIBILITY and cure of juvenile delin- 

quency. Implicit in each of 
these articles is the belief that, since delinquency is 
complex in origin, the prevention of delinquency 
and the cure of the delinquent must be a coopera- 
tive effort. 

In assuming some of the tasks of the home and 
the church, the school unavoidably has accepted 
some of the responsibilities of those agencies. It 
would be unfair to the schools to place the whole 
task of preventing delinquency upon teachers and 
administrators. It is equally unfair for the schools 
to attempt to escape all responsibility. In the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency, the school has its 
special function. It has also the responsibility of 
cooperative effort with the other agencies. In plan- 
ning this issue of THE PH! DELTA KapPaN the 
editors have been assisted by Edward Stullken, 
principal of the Montefiore Special School, Chi- 
cago. To him, and to the other writers, our sincere 
appreciation is extended.—THE Eprrors. 
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The Nature of the Delinquent 


By JOHN E. ANDERSON 


RADITIONALLY, delinquency has been regarded 

as the result of a single factor, and the delin- 
quent boy or girl was thought of as on one side of 
a sharp dichotomy separating goodness and bad- 
ness. Modern science has thoroughly discredited 
this view, even though many persons and some in- 
stitutions are still dominated by the single factor 
theory and the sharply divided classification. 

The classical study is that of Burt, who selected 
acontrol group and an experimental group in the 
same manner from the general population. The 
boys in the experimental group had come in con- 
flict with the law, while those in the control group 
had not. He evaluated the histories, backgrounds, 
and lives of these children for the presence or 
absence of all factors described in the then exist- 
ing literature. Instead of finding any single factor 
inevitably associated with delinquency, he dis- 
covered that in non-delinquent boys, on the aver- 
age, three unfavorable factors were present, 
whereas in delinquent boys, on the average, be- 
tween eight and nine unfavorable factors were 
present. Delinquency is explained in terms of the 
operation and piling up of the effects of many 
unfavorable factors—the modern theory of multi- 
ple causation. Unfortunately, an occasional writer 
still feels that the only solution for delinquency is 
more corporal punishment for young boys and 
girls; in other words, he accepts a one-factor theory 
of treatment or prevention, a principle which is 
equally unsound. 

Delinquency is usually defined as anti-social be- 
havior, that is, behavior contrary to accepted codes 
or customs. But since codes or customs vary 
greatly and are subject to a wide variety of inter- 
pretations, every energetic and lively child at 
some time or other commits anti-social acts. Thus, 
young boys and girls often ignore property rights, 
destroy plants or flowers, cut across lawns, and 
show other types of anti-social behavior. But be- 
cause they are learning our social customs, we put 
up with behavior variations in them that we 
would discountenance in older children. The proc- 


* John E. Anderson is Director, Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


ess of acquiring moral behavior extends over a 
number of years. Furthermore, in an industrial- 
ized and urban society, many acts that would pass 
unnoticed in rural and village areas and so dis- 
appear through growth in experience, receive dis- 
proportionate emphasis because of the restrictions 
of city living. Taking an apple or watermelon in 
the country is often regarded as an indication that 
a boy is quite healthy and normal, whereas snitch- 
ing an apple or a melon from a fruit stand in the 
city is stealing. 

The acts of children have varying consequences. 
Sometimes they occur in a context of such a high 
level that the child quickly readjusts and goes on 
to normal behavior. At other times the context is 
of so low a level that once an anti-social act is 
committed, a second act of the same nature be- 
comes more likely than it was before. This gives 
rise to the second principle in modern theory—the 
vicious circle. Some acts bring down upon the 
individual such a social overlay that thereafter he 
must react not only to the consequences of the act 
itself, but also to the context or changed pattern 
of relations produced by the act. Thus, a child in 
a good environment who commits a single act of 
delinquency finds understanding parents and in- 
telligent teachers to correct him. A child in a poor 
environment finds unsympathetic parents, cruel or 
harsh treatment, gossip about his delinquency in 
the neighborhood, and approval rather than dis- 
approval of the anti-social act among his associates. 

For each individual a psychological environ- 
ment is created which makes for good or bad be- 
havior. For the delinquent this environment pro- 
gressively becomes more and more likely to result 
in delinquency. If he is confined in a jail or institu- 
tion the process is speeded up because the official 
social stigma is added to the other factors. The 
result with the non-delinquent is different; his 
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habits are built on a solid basis of partial and com- 
plete successes in good behavior in a variety of 
situations. For him an environment is gradually 
created which makes good conduct both necessary 
and desirable and in which the satisfactions and 
the social reinforcements that come from good be- 
havior are constantly received. 

In view of the principles of multiple causation 
and the vicious circle, some contexts are clearly 
more fertile in the production of delinquency than 
are others. Thus, low intelligence once thought 
to be a highly significant single factor is now 
looked upon as a background factor. Low intelli- 
gence predisposes to delinquency, but the presence 
of low intelligence in itself does not mean delin- 
quency. A very poor home environment predis- 
poses to delinquency, but does not necessarily re- 
sult in delinquency. Poor associates, the absence 
of playgrounds, unfortunate neighborhoods, low 
socio-economic status, the absence of cultural and 
recreational facilities, the presence of commercial- 
ized amusements, all these and many more are 
predisposing factors of some importance. More- 
over, there is some evidence that children become 
differentially sensitized to the stimuli in their en- 
vironment. Thus boys from a high delinquency 
area seeing a motion picture notice the details of 
the commission of a crime, sympathize with the 
villain and the vamp, and oppose the forces of law 
and order, while boys from a low delinquency area 
pay little attention to the details of the crime, idol- 
ize the hero and heroine and support the forces 
of law and order. 

Some delinquency is undoubtedly the result of 
ignorance or misinformation. The content of our 
moral codes and customs is so great and the man- 
ner of their transmission so varied and so lacking 
in uniformity, that many children miss the infor- 
mation which they should have. Thus, ignorance 
is an important factor in the cause of sex delin- 
quencies among adolescents. 

Sometimes a delinquent child literally knows 
no other world than delinquency, because he lives 
in an environment in which delinquent behavior 
is normal in the sense that parents, older associates, 
and friends are all of the same pattern. In certain 
city areas known as high delinquency areas because 
of the prevailing customs, ideals, and examples 
of behavior set by older individuals, delinquency 
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almost can be looked upon as normal learned 
behavior. There are also some families in which 
delinquency is the typical pattern. 

Another source of delinquency, especially first 
delinquencies, is found in accidental circumstances 
and temptations for which the child is not pre- 
pared. Thus a child looking through a mail order 
catalog became so enamored of a gun that he stole 
the money with which to purchase it. Because the 
theft was successful, what had been a reaction to 
an overpowering momentary temptation became 
a habit. 

Success in a series of minor and incidental delin- 
quencies which, because undetected and not visited 
with reproof or condemnation, lead on to other 
and more serious ones, constitutes another source. 
After all, in many areas of life and under many 
circumstances, the detection of minor delinquen- 
cies is haphazard and inconsistent. Not only are 
parents and teachers unaware of what is going on, 
but there is enough leeway in human relations so 
that even if they wished and were on the alert, 
they could not detect such delinquencies. Thus, 
in one neighborhood a boy burglarized a home and 
stole money and other objects while the neighbors 
were away on a week-end trip. When the crime 
was discovered, it was found that it had been pre- 
ceded by a whole series of minor and more or less 
unnoticed conduct deviations. This also occurs at 
the adult level—sometimes the explanation of the 
suspicious behavior of an adult does not become 
clear until a final and major act. 

At other times, delinquency is the result of 
accidental associations, unfortunate educational 
experiences, and tense and unhappy home environ- 
ments. In some instances delinquencies are clearly 
compensatory for marked tensions in the home en- 
vironment and for failure to acquire normal skills 
at the appropriate time. Occasionally delinquen- 
cies arise in order that the child may secure the 
only type of social reinforcement, affection or at- 
tention available in his environment. Thus a child 
may begin to steal or lie in order to attract from 
parents, teachers, and other adults the attention 
that he should be receiving without such behavior. 
But he needs attention and utilizes the only way 
available for getting it. On getting the attention, 
unfavorable in most instances, he reacts even more 
strongly in the same way as he did before, because 
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the delinquent tendency has become an habitual 
outlet for emotional blocking. Or in the case of 
adolescents who work for low wages under poor 
conditions and come from poor home environment 
with angry and tense parents, crowded living quar- 
ters and an absence of normal social outlets, delin- 
quency offers almost the only way to bright lights, 
comfort, and social pleasures. However false these 
values may seem to us, almost the only avenue of 
escape from intolerable home and community 
situations is through acts which are in the nature 
of delinquency. 

Another important source of delinquency is 
found in the effect of group stimulation. Thus 
boys who, when alone, would not maliciously de- 
stroy property, break into stores or houses, or com- 
mit serious crimes, may, when in a group, urge 
or dare one another on to such an extent that de- 
linquent acts are committed. Often this picture is 
further complicated by the effects of alcohol and 
drugs. Many delinquencies can be looked upon as 
group or gang escapades, rather than as indi- 
vidual acts. Determining such behavior are the 
same factors which determine group activities of 
a desirable nature. Thus, there is competition, co- 
operation, reinforcement of attitudes, the advan- 
tage arising from the varied ideas and suggestions 
that come in groups rather than to single indi- 
viduals, plus an emotional heightening of all re- 
sponses. Certainly a group can think up more 
deviltry than can an individual, but the same 
group, under appropriate guidance, can also think 
up more desirable things to do than can a single 
person. 

Delinquency, in essence, is determined by the 
direction that conduct takes, rather than by the 
intrinsic characteristics of the individual. It comes 
to be a gradually evolved way of life which repre- 
sents the adaptation of the child or youth to a 
particular environment. In this adaptation there 
is much individual variability and much difference 
in context. Through it, however, there runs a 
thread of anti-social acts, which create in their 
turn a more unfortunate environment, which in 
turn create more delinquent acts, and so on. With 
a succession of minor delinquent acts and the ex- 
perience of success in delinquency, the likelihood 
of subsequent delinquency is increased. Hence, 
we have both a habit factor and a social factor 
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present in major delinquencies. Except in rare 
cases, no sudden or single bit of behavior deter- 
mines delinquency. 

If the modern view of delinquency is correct, 
the most important factor in the prediction of fu- 
ture delinquent tendencies and in the identifica- 
tion of boys who are potential delinquents, lies 
in a study of the history of each individual child. 
In making such a study the essential elements 
would be found, first, in the pattern of behavior 
furnished by the home—both positive and nega- 
tive—together with the tension producing charac- 
teristics of the parents. 

Second, some knowledge of the nature and 
character of the child’s associates and friends 
would be necessary. This should include knowl- 
edge of the gangs or groups of which he was a 
member, together with their activities. 

Third, a description and study of the child’s in- 
terests and activities over a period of time is 
needed, in order to discover whether or not there 
is a high proportion of specific minor delinquen- 
cies that are becoming set into a pattern of major 
delinquencies. But such a study should also cover 
a broader area as there is evidence of a pattern of 
differences in interests. Thus the delinquent is 
somewhat less likely to have come in contact with 
or have membership in desirable children’s or- 
ganizations, such as the Boy Scouts, settlement 
groups, etc. In recent years more effort has been 
made to enlist boys and girls from less favored 
areas in group activities, but even within such an 
area the delinquent is somewhat less likely to be 
enrolled. The delinquent is somewhat less likely 
to have attended church or Sunday School; he is 
much less likely to have hobbies or special inter- 
ests, and is somewhat less likely to have developed 
an athletic skill, and much less likely to have 
developed musical or artistic skill; in brief, if we 
survey the activities and interests of the delin- 
quent, we find he is less likely to have had either 
the opportunity to develop the interests and activi- 
ties of the normal child in our society, or, if given 
the opportunities, has failed to take advantage of 
them. 

Fourth, the ideals or values which the child him- 
self places upon various types of conduct should 
be obtained. What does having a good time mean 
to him? What does property mean to him? What 
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do the rights of others mean to him? What is his 
attitude toward older and younger boys, etc.? 
What are his goals and ambitions? It is clear that 
here we deal with a set of values which are difficult 
to measure and which must be sharply differen- 
tiated from what may be called the rules of con- 
duct. Hartshorne and May found that many delin- 
quents knew the verbal rules of behavior better 
than did non-delinquents. As children become 
older, however, delinquency results less and less 
from ignorance and inexperience and takes on a 
more deliberate character. Delinquent children of 
thirteen and fourteen often know what is wrong, 
but do not act in accordance with their knowledge. 
Statements of this discrepancy between the know!- 
edge of the highly verbalized rules of the game 
and actual practice in concrete situations run 
through the entire literature on character. It is 
likely that the ideals and goals set by experience, 
however difficult they are to measure, come nearer 
distinguishing between delinquents and non- 
linquents than any other measures. 

If the principles set forth in this article are 
correct, there are no clearly defined and absolute 
indicators that separate the delinquent from the 
non-delinquent, except the delinquent acts them- 
selves. The delinquent does not differ in quality 
from the normal child, but only in the degree or 
amount of the various factors which operate and 
in their relative importance as they work on and 
through him to produce social or anti-social behav- 
ior. Each individual problem, then, must be ap- 
proached on its own merits with some balancing 
and analysis of factors. Further, the delinquent 
child responds to the same motivating devices and 
the same types of appeal as does the non-delin- 
quent child, in spite of the fact that in any par- 
ticular instance it may be very difficult to discover 
the effective mode of attack. The differences are, 
then, very largely differences in habit systems 
which have been forged under the drive of ten- 
sions, the example of others, and the outcome of 
trial and error behavior, rather than differences in 
innate psychological characteristics, physical make- 
up, or constitutional factors. Over and over again 
—in all types of studies—we find the picture of 
poor home environment, the broken home, bad 
associates, meagre economic circumstances, ab- 
sence of adequate places to play, lack of contact 
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with character-building agencies, and the mutual 
reinforcement of anti-social tendencies by intimate 
contacts with other individuals showing the same 
tendencies. 

Finally, it follows from these principles that 
the treatment of delinquency involves not only the 
placing of unfortunate consequences upon acts, 
but also the changing of the context in which acts 
are committed in order to break the vicious circle. 
Too often we think only of punishment, i.e., visit- 
ing the act with immediate consequences, and not 
of the context. If the effects of unfavorable factors 
in a poor background or favorable factors in a 
good environment are cumulative, it is obvious 
that the treatment of delinquency involves secur- 
ing a foothold or leverage in the context, whereby 
the whole series of relations can be turned in an- 
other direction in order to rehabilitate the delin- 
quent and bring him back to satisfactory behavior. 
In occasional instances, striking results are ob- 
tained through the acquisition of even a single skill 
or interest which reverses the social trends. 

In most cases we are, however, not so fortunate 
because re-education involves not only a skillful 
analysis of the factors bearing down upon the par- 
ticular child, but also attempts to change a whole 
system of relations in the face of which we are 
often powerless. The problem of the context can 
be met in part by a direct approach in the commu- 
nity. The establishment of good and accessible 
playgrounds that take children off the streets; the 
substitution of wholesome for unwholesome play 
activities; the organization of clubs under leaders 
interested in the welfare of boys and girls; the 
development of community facilities and recrea- 
tional centers; the extension and development of 
educational facilities, all operate to reduce delin- 
quency. 

All these agencies work partly through the 
modification of the general context or background, 
partly though substituting socially desirable 
methods of expending energy and time for un- 
desirable ones, and partly through giving the child 
concrete and specific skills which not only bring 
him some feeling of satisfaction in connection with 
good behavior, but also furnish him with a solid 
basis of desirable accomplishment with which to 
reverse the general cumulative trend of his back- 
ground. 
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F°: many years we have spent millions of dol- 
lars in an effort to cope with adult crime by 
apprehension, prosecution and confinement. Yet, 
until very recently, the police have done nothing 
officially to deal with the juvenile problems which 
are the very source of adult crime. The signifi- 
cance of juvenile delinquency went unnoticed. Of- 
ficials completely failed to recognize that in these 
juvenile violations were the beginnings of future 
criminal careers. 

We have fully awakened to the situation and are 
now seeking seriously to attack crime at its founda- 
tion. We are firmly convinced that in attacking 
the problem of juvenile delinquency, we will be 
taking a long step forward towards solving adult 
crime. 

Various approaches to the problem of delin- 
quency are being taken in different cities. In New 
York City, for example, the approach is a recrea- 
tional one and deals with the problem on a mass 
basis. On the other hand, the correction of indi- 
vidual problems is emphasized in Jersey City’s pro- 
gram. Through a Community Council System, 
Chicago is attempting to develop the right leader- 
ship in high risk areas, while Los Angeles em- 
ploys an organized Community Council approach 
in which community leaders aid the council in cor- 
recting delinquency in high risk areas. 

In Cleveland, we approached the problem with 
a twofold program—a simultaneous effort de- 
signed to cope with both the individual and the 
community problem. We felt that the solution 
could not be found by merely attacking one of 
these phases. To give attention to only the com- 
munity problem would not take care of the indi- 
viduals who are not reached by such a program. 
In the first place, it is virtually impossible for a 
community program to attain complete coverage. 
Secondly, there are many delinquents who require 
individual attention—for example, the psycho- 
pathic and those with minor physical handicaps 
which can be readily corrected. At the same time, 
the community activity is essential, for without it 
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the conditions which breed delinquency remain 
untouched. 

In carrying out our plan, we necessarily had to 
take into account the problems which are peculiar 
to Cleveland. We are a great industrial city with 
a large foreign nationality population. Each na- 
tionality group tends to live in a separate neighbor- 
hood. Within many of these neighborhoods, the 
typical conditions which foster delinquency exist. 
Because of these conditions and the lack of ade- 
quate recreational facilities, the cop-hating gang 
flourished. 

Various sporadic efforts, such as attempts to or- 
ganize Boy Scout Troops and to enlist parent co- 
operation met with failure. These efforts failed 
largely because adequate information as to the 
singular conditions of each neighborhood and its 
gangs was lacking; and because the support of the 
gang leader was not secured. These earlier ef- 
forts were not always effective because of lack of 
funds. 

Our present juvenile program has been planned 
in the light of the experience gained from the 
earlier abortive efforts. Our first step was to estab- 
lish in 1937 a Juvenile Bureau as a permanent di- 
vision within the Police Department. It was set up 
under the direction of a Captain who has had many 
years of experience among juveniles, and was 
staffed with selected policemen. The Bureau be- 
gan its long range program in the area with the 
highest delinquency rate in Cleveland. The effec- 
tiveness of its work is attested to by the fact that 
within the last three years, the delinquency rate 
of this area has dropped approximately 50 per cent. 
Other high delinquency areas which the Bureau 
has subsequently entered are showing favorable 
results. 

As the first step, investigators were quietly sent 
to make a thorough study of the neighborhood. 
Through their efforts, juvenile cases were re- 
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ported which were suspected by the police but 
which had not come up as official cases. Informa- 
tion was obtained on the criminal personalities and 
their hang-outs. A checkup was made of the high 
risk factors such as saloons, poolrooms, hang- 
outs, and dance halls. The number of broken 
homes was also investigated. 

At the same time, the investigators ascertained 
the neighborhood assets which the Bureau might 
utilize in its campaign. They noted the churches 
and the leaders of the neighborhood as well as the 
various clubs and organizations. A complete sur- 
vey was made of the available playgrounds and 
other recreational facilities. Fortified with this in- 
formation, the Bureau was ready to move into the 
neighborhood with the maximum effectiveness. 

Past experience had shown that in gang-domi- 
nated districts, no juvenile program could succeed 
without the co-operation of the gang leader. The 
gang leaders forcefully discouraged the younger 
boys from participating in any activity of this na- 
ture. It was imperative that the Bureau win the 
support of the leaders. The gang leader was there- 
fore approached and a “deal” was made with him. 
In return for his co-operation with the juvenile 
program the Bureau promised that recreational 
facilities, club houses and opportunities to earn 
some money would be provided him and his gang 
—the very things the fellows wanted. 

The Bureau then swung into action. It shaped 
its program along two lines, one designed to meet 
the needs of juveniles, and the other to meet the 
needs of young men between the ages of 18 and 
27. 

The needs of the older boys could best be met 
by getting them jobs which would make them 
self-supporting and give them a sense of responsi- 
bility. The Bureau, therefore, turned itself into an 
employment agency. Private industry was con- 
tacted and numerous civic-minded employers were 
persuaded to make openings for the young men. 
More than 500 older boys have been placed in 
permanent positions during the last three years 
and almost without exception they have made 
good. 

With the help of WPA, night classes were in- 
stituted for those who had no mechanical training. 
Youths who lately had used blackjacks and guns 
now were taught how to use slide-rules, microm- 
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eters, and lathes. The Bureau has succeeded in 
placing many of these young men in shops 
throughout the city and their employers have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with their work. 

Once the Juvenile Bureau had proved its worth 
in helping the older boys, the gang leaders kept 
their end of the bargain. They assisted the Bureau 
in organizing its juvenile program. Their endorse- 
ment and active support brought the younger boys 
into line. Little-used police precinct stations were 
turned over to the boys and self-governing Boys’ 
Towns were organized within them. 

The Boys’ Towns became the centers of juvenile 
life and social activity. Varied activities were or- 
ganized to give the requisite attraction and color. 
Athletic teams, brass bands, and special hobby 
clubs were started. Over 6,000 boys are members 
of the six Boys’ Towns that have been organized. 

The Bureau encouraged the boys to develop a 
practical hobby which would bring them both en- 
joyment and spending money. Boys who revealed 
special talent and ability were given opportunities 
for development. Photography and handicraft 
clubs became popular and every boy was encour- 
aged either to join an organized activity or else to 
develop his own special interests. No boy was to 
be idle. 

The Boys’ Town gives its citizens far more than 
mere amusement. It stimulates the boys’ initiative 
and provides them with practical hobbies as well 
as a healthy outlet. The system of self-government 
within the Boys’ Towns has resulted in an under- 
standing of good citizenship and its responsibili- 
ties. In sections where a boy’s police record had 
been regarded as a mark of distinction, good citi- 
zenship is now fashionable. 

The program of the Bureau did not overlook the 
value of outdoor training. Boy Scout Troops were 
organized. It was necessary, however, to convince 
the boys that Boy Scouts were not “‘sissies’’ and that 
it took real stuff to be a good Scout. To accomplish 
this, specially fitted policemen were made Scout 
Masters. The fact that a likable young officer in 
Scout uniform was at the head of the troop over- 
came any feeling that scouting was “baby” stuff 
and gave the activity an additional attraction. 

Another attraction in the Bureau’s outdoor pro- 
gram was the acquisition of a permanent camp 
through the help of the Metropolitan Park Board. 
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The Police Department itself contributed $500 
towards the camp and members of the Bureau 
spent long hours on their own time in clearing the 
land and putting the camp into shape. With the 
help of WPA labor, an outdoor swimming pool 
was constructed which was reinforced with iron 
girders taken from old police cell blocks. Numer- 
ous public-spirited groups and individuals con- 
tributed towards equipping the camp. This camp 
combines recreational facilities with practical train- 
ing in farming and trades. It is open all year 
‘round, thus affording underprivileged juveniles a 
change of environment throughout the year. 

The Bureau has sponsored many other com- 
munity activities which are designed both to pro- 
vide recreation and to promote better feeling and 
understanding among the different nationality 
groups. Outings are planned for the children and 
their parents, and trips are taken to various points 
of interest within Greater Cleveland. Free movies 
and shows are put on. The Bureau has also held 
many Americanization programs, designed to reach 
the nationality groups. These activities have 


helped bring about a better relationship and 


understanding not only among the different na- 
tionality groups, but also between the parents and 
children: 

This is Cleveland’s general community ap- 
proach. We have tried, and we think successfully, 
to provide on a broad scale recreational facilities 
together with industrial and civic training. 

While the Boys’ Towns, Scout Troops and 
neighborhood activities reach a great number of 
juveniles in the high risk areas, they nevertheless 
do not attain complete coverage. Moreover, there 
are many delinquents who cannot be aided by a 
program of this nature. Consequently, we had to 
design an additional program to guide such boys 
who got into trouble. 

In its approach to the individual problem, the 
Bureau inaugurated a definite procedure. No 
member of the Bureau is permitted to appear in 
uniform. Every effort is made to have the juve- 
nile delinquent regard the members of the Bureau 
as sympathetic friends who are there to help them, 
rather than as cops. Juveniles are not brought into 
police stations or transported in official police 
vehicles. Their names are not entered upon the 
police records. This prevents delinquents from 
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building up police records about which they may 
boast. 

Whenever a juvenile is picked up by any police- 
man, he is immediately turned over to the Juvenile 
Bureau. A preliminary investigation is made to 
determine the nature of the delinquency, the con- 
dition of the delinquent’s home life and any in- 
formation about his background which may be of 
importance. An investigation is also made of his 
school record to determine whether there is any 
delinquency there, and social service agencies are 
contacted to learn whether they have ever dealt 
with the delinquent or his family. 

All cases of delinquency come before a Juve- 
nile Board of Review which makes a preliminary 
disposition of them. This Board is composed of 
the Attendance Officer of the Cleveland Board of 
Education, the Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 
a representative of the Juvenile Court, two repre- 
sentatives from social service organizations, and 
members of the Juvenile Bureau. The Board de- 
termines whether the case should be turned over 
to the Juvenile Court or whether it should be re- 
ferred to a social service agency or to the Juvenile 
Bureau, depending upon the nature of the case and 
the delinquent. 

When a case is referred to the Juvenile Bureau, 
the delinquent is given a complete physical exami- 
nation to discover whether there is any physical 
defect or illness which might account for his mis- 
step. Often some slight treatment, such as secur- 
ing eyeglasses, has resulted in the complete cor- 
rection of the juvenile. If the delinquent appears 
to be mentally ill or maladjusted, a trained psy- 
chologist is brought in. After the requisite medi- 
cal treatment has been given the boy, the Bureau 
tries to interest him in joining a Boys’ Town and 
in developing a hobby. Whatever approach seems 
feasible is employed and every effort is made to 
help the delinquent to solve his problem. 

If the parents are responsible and interested in 
helping the boy, the Bureau will work with them 
and place the boy under their responsibility. The 
Bureau continues its supervision, however, and 
constantly watches the progress of the delinquent. 

In these individual cases, the Bureau works in 
close co-operation with the schools and with social 
service agencies that may be of assistance. 


(Concluded on page 344) 









YCHOLOGICAL measurement of school chil- 

dren in the past three decades has been one.of 
several important discoveries which have brought 
many marked and dynamic changes into educa- 
tion. The examination of maladjusted children 
has also been stimulated by an aroused awareness 
of the public of crime and mental illness and the 
increase in public expenditures which is necessary 
to control them. 

Although the psychological diagnosis does not 
furnish a direct cure for maladjustment, it has 
helped markedly to interpret the causes and con- 
ditions from which maladjustments arise. In this 
article the writer proposes to review some of the 
more recent developments in psychological meas- 
urement with respect to the school, and with re- 
spect to the community. 

Binet, Goddard and Terman stand out as three 
pioneers in the development of psychological tests 
for the diagnosis of school children. Their dis- 
coveries provided practical and effective means of 
measuring the potential capacity or ability to learn, 
both in school and in life situations. They directed 
attention to age standards rather than to grade or 
classroom standards in judging children’s abilities. 
The idea of age standards immediately became a 
more practical device for evaluating children than 
grade standards which disregarded age. The grade 
standard is still a very persistent influence in deter- 
mining the curriculum and standards of instruc- 
tion. 

Certain discrepancies arise in judging learning 
abilities between the age and the grade standard. 
At any given level such as the fifth grade, the 
expected age is about ten or eleven years. Some 
children, twelve, thirteen, fourteen years old or 
older are in this grade. Their school work may 
be average or fair for the grade and at first thought 
they seem to be of average ability. Comparing 
them with children of their own age they are 
found to be backward, repeaters of school grades 
and unlikely to reach the standard of the average 
of their age. The psychological measurements of 
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these pupils show a level of learning ability below 
that of their age, but more nearly equalling that 
of their grade. 

In a converse manner, pupils young for their 
grade but considered average for this higher grade 
are superior to their own age group. The psycho- 
logical test with its age standards began to show 
these problems in a new light and it directed 
attention to pupils and their potential abilities 
rather than to consideration of them only on a 
grade basis. 

In the past twenty-five years many large school 
systems have listed all their pupils by age and 
sometimes by progress within each grade. Almost 
without exception, these reports have showed a 
wide range of ages within each grade and with 
many more over-age than under-age pupils at each 
grade level. Many of these pupils have been given 
either group or individual mental tests and the 
well-known result of high I.Q.’s among the ac- 
celerated and low I.Q.’s among the retarded is 
consistently found. The total picture from these 
studies shows a wide range of mental ability with 
the obvious deduction that mental ability is an im- 
portant factor in determining the progress of 
pupils through school. It is also closely related to 
expected scholarship at any given grade or level 
of instruction. In the adult field, the results of 
testing in the U. S. Army during the World War 
was a further verification of this picture. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 


Neither the age distributions by grades nor 
knowledge of the mental range within any age 
group are final. answers to problems of pupil ad- 
justment. These conditions imply need for cur- 
riculum adjustments and education suited to the 
abilities of pupils. The psychological testing is 
able to determine the levels and potential abilities 
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of pupils which information should be a valuable 
guide to curriculum adjustments. Through the 
psychological measurement of individual cases, 
differentials in methods of learning have been dis- 
closed for which provision should be made in 
teaching techniques and procedures. The psychol- 
ogist is only one of many individuals called upon 
to formulate answers to certain other related ques- 
tions: (1) What are the optimum aims and objec- 
tives of a satisfactory education for all the differ- 
ent types or degrees of mental levels? (2) What 
grade or age should be the terminating point for 
the education of bright, average, or dull pupils? 
(3) What subjects should be offered within these 
various groups? (4) What administrative adjust- 
ments are necessary and desirable to produce opti- 
mum learning conditions? (5) What system of 
marking is best for the various levels of ability? 
(6) What kind of adult citizens and artisans rea- 
sonably may be expected, and how may these goals 
be achieved? 

At present, schools are aware that many of these 
problems are unanswered, and dull and backward 
pupils are painfully aware of their own deficien- 
cies. Discouragement, failure, poor marks, inade- 
quate vocational guidance, and outlook may tend 
to set the -stage for maladjustment and delin- 
quency. 

Surveys of the mental abilities and school status 
of children and youth who are known to be behav- 
ior cases in school, in society, or actually in juve- 
nile courts, unmistakably show a large majority 
of recruits from these slow-learning groups. By 
no means are all dull and backward children char- 
acterized as delinquent; in fact, it is only a small 
minority of their number. From clinical studies, 
the delinquent and maladjusted among these 
groups are usually found to have the additional 
burden of personality and emotional handicaps as 
crucial and determining factors in producing be- 
havior maladjustments. But even with these ad- 
ditional causes it remains the solemn duty of educa- 
tion to make optimum school programs for all pu- 
pils so that only factors beyond the control of the 
schools may be considered responsible for causing 
delinquency. 

PROVISION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Outside of the general needs for better adjust- 
ments of slow-learning and fast-learning, there 
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are millions of children afflicted with extreme sen- 
sory or physical, social, emotional, and mental 
handicaps. Whenever a program of education is 
not provided which is adjusted to their needs, 
handicapped children also become potentially mal- 
adjusted in behavior. This list includes the blind 
and the partially sighted, the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, the crippled, speech defectives, the car- 
diac, the lowered in vitality, the epileptic, the 
mentally subnormal, and the more acute behavior 
problems. 

While hopeful progress has been made in many 
of the larger cities for a system of special classes or 
schools for the handicapped, it was estimated by 
the 1929 White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection that not more than ten 
per cent of all such cases have any such special 
education. It is doubtful whether much additional 
progress has been made on this problem in the 
subsequent decade, due to business depression and 
curtailment rather than expansion of educational 
facilities. 

Meanwhile, health surveys and the use of psy- 
chological services continue to disclose marked 
needs in these fields. The psychological examina- 
tion of such cases shows marked differences be- 
tween the instructional needs of superior and dull 
pupils who are blind, deaf, or with any other de- 
fect. It is of more than passing interest to report 
that a bill for a Federal subsidy to aid in teaching 
the physically handicapped is now before Con- 
gress. 

In the early days of psychological testing, the 
mental measurements emphasized rather abstract 
and general mental abilities very closely allied to 
knowledge of vocabulary. More recent develop- 
ments in testing have tended to include a much 
wider variety of test materials such as attention 
spans for visual and auditory materials, problems 
of reasoning, knowledge of numbers, orientation, 
social comprehension, and judgment. 

Psychological tests have also been developed for 
measuring mechanical aptitude, musical aptitude, 
clerical or commercial aptitude, retailing aptitude, 
artistic ability, and others which bear upon suc- 
cess in the fields of educational and vocational 
guidance. 

There have been various studies by Thurstone 
and others attempting to break down the concepts 














of mental ability into a few major categories. The 
Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude comprise a 
battery of nineteen tests administered individually 
which yields a series of mental ages. Each pupil’s 
results usually show a range of several years from 
the highest to the lowest test. 

Success of measurement in the fields of apti- 
tude testing stimulated attempts to measure in 
fields of character and personality where a great 
number and variety of tests have been developed 
in recent years.” 


ADJUSTMENTS OF CHILD AND COMMUNITY 


The adjustments which have been mentioned 
thus far have been mainly within the school proper. 
There are many other factors affecting the behavior 
of children which lie within the child himself or 
in his home and social environment. If the schools 
wish to be effective and successful in teaching chil- 
dren, it is important and necessary for them to 
take into account these other factors and to direct 
them as far as possible toward favorable results. 
We will present some of these factors, methods of 
their evaluation, and discussion of their signifi- 
cance. 

At this point one might properly raise the ques- 
tion of how far it is feasible and desirable for the 
school adjustment agencies, such as psychological 
clinics, visiting teachers, and others, to delve into 
matters which are not directly concerned with 
school teaching techniques. The justification for 
such study and diagnosis lies in the fact that im- 
provement of these conditions also tends to im- 
prove the school adjustments of these children. 
The services in these fields are provided, in part, 
by adjustment divisions set up in school systems 
and with the cooperation of the health, social, rec- 
reational, welfare, and other agencies of the com- 
munity. The practices which have already been 
established for some years in various communities 
utilizing both school and community agencies 
have already established the fact that such pro- 
cedures are effective means of preventing delin- 
quency. 

The writer wishes to give a brief summary and 
description of one of the plans for measurement 
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which involves the evaluation of many of these 
non-school factors. The more detailed techniques 
of this plan are described in Baker and Trapha- 
gen’s The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior- 
Problem Children.* 

There are several factors or causes listed under 
health and physical status. They involve such 
items as general health, number and degree of 
children’s diseases, serious infectious diseases, sen- 
sory defects, size, motor development, and control. 
Each of these factors is measured or evaluated on a 
five-point scale with a value of one point for very 
poor conditions and five points for excellent con- 
ditions. The evaluation is done chiefly in terms of 
the psychological and emotional effects which the 
various handicaps may have had upon a child’s at- 
titudes and general adjustment. The analysis of 
this group of factors is the interest and responsibil- 
ity of the health and physical education units of 
the schools and communities. The clinical worker 
is also interested in the effects in terms of adjust- 
ment. 

A second group of factors deals with self-care, 
orderliness of school materials, play at home, use 
of recreational facilities, habits of eating, sleeping, 
dressing, and home duties. Again each factor is 
measured on a scale of five points. Children who 
are poorly organized in this zone of interests tend 
to be equally disorganized in their habits of study 
and school work. Naturally this field of activities 
is rather closely related to the school life of chil- 
dren by carrying over into the school behavior in 
the great majority of cases. For example, the child 
with no home duties, careless of his playthings, 
and with a general laxness in this area, is apt to 
be equally ineffective in his habits of school work. 

Whenever the items of this unit or of any other 
unit help to bring about poor school work, the 
child tends to seek mischievous and wasteful ways 
of entertaining himself to get attention and recog- 
nition in school. A poor level of effectiveness in 
this zone or in the other zones tends to set the stage 
for easy steps into malbehavior and truancy. 

There are several factors which concern the so- 
cial and personality adjustment; control of natural 
or unlearned behavior such an anger, fear, excite- 
ment, pity, and such other traits as initiative and 
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ambition, hobbies, and vocational interests. Many 
of these factors are more strictly of a psychological 
nature and hence susceptible to training in school 
as well as at home. 

Comparisons of actual cases known as behavior 
problems, as contrasted with non-behavior cases, 
show more critical and decisive differences between 
these two groups in personality and social factors 
than in any of the other four areas of diagnosis. 
It is believed in many instances that a poor en- 
vironment or poor health, as disclosed in group 
number one, coupled with deficiencies in the field 
of social and personality factors, are an effective 
and almost certain means of producing maladjust- 
ment. It is interesting to note that children from 
fine backgrounds and from homes of considerable 
culture are sometimes found with extreme weak- 
nesses in this field of personality and social adjust- 
ment. 

In the fourth group of factors the parents’ age, 
health, personality, education, intelligence, occupa- 
tion, economic status, number of adults and chil- 
dren, and the legal status are included. Many 
children who are maladjusted in behavior come 
from homes in which these factors are quite un- 
desirable. It should not be assumed that unfavor- 
able conditions necessarily guarantee that children 
will be maladjusted, since a large majority of them 
who live under these conditions make a reasonably 
good adjustment to school and to their environ- 
ment. While in some instances such adversities 
seem to develop strength of character, it would 
probably be better for them if the home conditions 
would have been more favorable. 

In the final group of items the parents’ social 
adjustment, family recreation, ideals, home atmos- 
phere, religious practices, attitudes, and discipli- 
nary measures are listed. Actual measurement in 
the various fields shows that the home atmosphere 
seems to be a more important influence on behav- 
ior than merely the physical setting of the home. 
This group of factors often becomes the subject 
of study and investigation from the standpoint of 
social work, and it would seem to be logical that 
more influence can be exerted in this field than in 
the group of physical factors in the home. At the 
end of the scale are three factors in regard to school 
adjustments including attitude, attendance, and 
scholarship. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCALE 


The scale consists of sixty-six factors, each one 
rated from values of one (very poor), to five (ex- 
cellent). The minimum score would be 66 points, 
the maximum, 330. Obviously, all children fall 
somewhere between these limits. The total scores 
of children differentiate very significantly between 
behavior and non-behavior cases. Two hundred 
model children made an average score of 285 
points; an equal number of behavior children in 
regular grades, 220 points. The difference is 23.3 
times the standard error. A smaller number of 
more extreme cases in a behavior school had an 
average score of 205 points. 

Since the publication of this work, many cases 
of extreme maladjustment involving crime have 
been evaluated and cases whose total score falls 
from 140 to 190 points represent some of the most 
desperate criminal elements in society. In inter- 
preting the real significance of these low scores it 
is not the author’s desire to gain any satisfaction 
from being able to predict maladjustment in terms 
of the total score, but rather to emphasize the point 
of view that unless the conditions which cause the 
total score to be low are changed for the better 
there is a very strong chance that delinquency will 
be the natural result. 

It is evident that the effectiveness of treatment 
through the adjustment agencies, even through 
juvenile courts, can be interpreted in the new light 
of probable success or failure with individual cases 
as well as with groups of cases. Methods of diag- 
nosis and interpretation of results have advanced 
more rapidly than the ability of schools or society 
to meet the situations which produce delinquency. 

Further statistical interpretations of the data 
from this behavior scale have disclosed that cer- 
tain factors tend to be closely related to other fac- 
tors in unexpected and surprising combinations. 
These relationships offer possibilities in more basic 
approaches to treatment by working with the re- 
lated factors as well as with those that seem to be 
the direct causes of maladjustment. 

For each of the sixty-six items the order of re- 
lationship to each of the other sixty-five has been 
determined for a group of non-behavior children 
and a similar set of relationships determined for 
this same item within a group of behavior-problem 
children. The shifts in the order or position of fac- 
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tors, which occur in moving from a group of non- 
behavior to behavior children, led to the conclu- 
sion that the disturbances in these rank orders were 
indices of the amount of pliability in each of the 
sixty-six items. It was discovered that the condi- 
tions of eating or the general atmosphere of meal- 
time was the most pliable or changeable of items. 
This is interpreted to mean that if a rather model 
family began to move toward disorganization, the 
conditions of eating were among the first factors 
which tended to disintegrate. The father’s occupa- 
tion and the economic status were also among very 
pliable or changeable factors. 

It may be concluded that constructive work 
should be undertaken on the items which seem to 
be most pliable or susceptible to change. Among 
the most rigid items are the influences of children’s 
diseases, the size or growth of children, and cer- 
tain other physical factors which seem to fit quite 
logically into the theory of rigidity or less sus- 
ceptibility to change. In view of recent contro- 
versies about the changeability of intelligence, it is 
interesting to remark that intelligence led the list 
of the most unchangeable items. It was also rather 
interesting to discover that sibling jealousy stood 
rather high in the list of rigid items. 

From the standpoint of research it would be 
very productive to set up controlled experiments to 
deal with children at various levels of total score 
and also to make a concerted attack upon specific 
items in terms of their theoretical pliability or ri- 
gidity. Until such work is really accomplished, 
problems of behavior and delinquency will con- 
tinue to baffle the efforts of both school and so- 
ciety. 

Many approaches have been made within the 
past few years to changing and improving the 
conditions which tend to create delinquency in 
children. The growth of the parent-teacher move- 
ment, child-study clubs, emphasis upon boys’ 
clubs, and service-luncheon clubs consisting of 
business and professional leaders who devote cer- 
tain programs and activities to these problems, are 
encouraging trends. Many pamphlets and books 
have been written, designed to assist parents and 
teachers in interpreting children. The writer has 
recently completed one of these known as The Art 
of Understanding.‘ 





*Published by the Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is not claimed that the introduction of men- 
tal testing has been, in a large sense, responsible 
for many of the wider approaches to studying de- 
linquency. However, it is believed that the meas- 
urement of learning ability stimulated the urge for 
measurement in other fields which are also known 
to be related to delinquency and maladjustment. 
The techniques and methods of measurement 
which have been effective in the interpretation of 
mental tests are proving to be equally effective 
tools in measuring the total backgrounds of chil- 
dren. Schools and society will eventually become 
successful in combating crime and delinquency 
only when scientific methods are used to make a 
clear diagnosis of conditions and to forecast the 
probable results of all the needed changes and 
improvements. 





Participation of Boys 
(Continued from page 339) 


What has been accomplished in Cleveland is 
largely attributable to the boys themselves. They 
are responsible for the success of the juvenile pro- 
gram. The assistance of the older boys was indis- 
pensable. Needless to say, the Police Department 
could not have carried out its work without the 
cooperation of the city and school officials, social 
service groups, and numerous civic and fraternal 
organizations. The efforts of all these groups 
have contributed to the final success of the pro- 
gram. 

While we have come a long way in the past few 
years in our efforts to solve the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency, there is a long road ahead of us. 
We need trained personnel and facilities badly. 
We are confident, however, that with increased 
experience we can look ahead to a more effective 
and extensive program. 
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The Philosophy of a Special School 


By EDW. H. STULLKEN 


HE educational motive of the early colonial 
‘Lona is usually considered as having been 
religious in character. In the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century the desire to have an in- 
telligent electorate in order to carry on the new 
democratic form of government gave the schools a 
definite citizenship motive, which is reflected in the 
statements of such men as Washington, Jefferson 
and Madison, who believed that democracy was 
dependent upon a literate electorate. At the time 
of the election of Andrew Jackson as President, in 
1828, the influence of the common man in Ameri- 
can democracy was reflected in education with the 
insistence that education not only had to provide 
an enlightened electorate, but also had to improve 
the economic status of the common people. 

These three motives, religious, political, and 
economic, fit into each other; each came into being, 
reached its peak and faded into the succeeding mo- 
tive. Today education is generally considered as 
having a social purpose. The modern social mo- 
tive in education includes and re-interprets the old 
religious motive of the colonial school to mean a 
broad and workable program of character educa- 
tion in which the child may receive an apprecia- 
tion of social and spiritual values. The modern 
social purpose of education retains the citizenship 
motive of the early days of American democracy, 
but adds the realization that citizenship requires 
something more than mere literacy. The social 
motive in education focuses the older economic 
motive of the nineteen hundreds not solely on 
individual social preferment and private gain, 
but also on the development of an economic intel- 
ligence which will be able to deal with the prob- 
lems of our modern highly developed technical 
age. The broad general social purpose which 
motivates education today includes within the field 
of education many services that were formerly 
performed by the home, the church and other 
community or private agencies. It has long been 
a custom of the American people to bring to the 
doorstep of the school many problems that could 


* Edw. H. Stullken is Principal, Montefiore S pe- 
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not be solved elsewhere in the social organization 
and consequently today the school is called upon 
to do many things which a generation ago were 
not considered as belonging in the educational 
field. Because of this social motive which so 
strongly influences education, schools today are 
concerned much more with problems of public 
welfare and with problems of social adjustment 
than ever before. Quite naturally then, schools 
consider not only education for citizenship but also 
education for the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. That this viewpoint is necessary is appar- 
ent when one reflects that America spends large 
sums, variously estimated from nine to fourteen 
billions of dollars annually, upon crime and de- 
linquency, an amount three to five times as large 
as the entire cost of education in the country. 

The idea that the state through the school can 
set up a program for the prevention of delinquency 
and crime is not new. Horace Mann, after a visit 
to the State Reform School at Westborough, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1848, wrote, ‘‘and yet one-tenth part 
of its cost would have done more in the way of 
prevention than its whole amount can accomplish 
in the way of reclaiming. . . . When will the 
state learn that it is better to spend units for pre- 
vention than tens and hundreds for remedy?” The 
superintendent of schools of Providence, Rhode 
Island, Daniel Leach, in 1870 recommended the 
establishment of a special school, distinct from the 
state reform school for the education of the young 
before they became delinquents. The truant ofh- 
cer of Cleveland, Ohio, A. McBain, in 1894, rec- 
ommended, “‘the establishment of a special school 
where truant tendencies may be corrected without 
endangering the future welfare of the subject or 
forever blasting his good name by a commitment 
to an institution for the reformation of criminals.” 
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However, all types of special education are of 
comparatively recent origin. The education of 
those with gross physical disorders, with handi- 
caps such as blindness, deafness, or orthopedic de- 
fects, received attention first. Children with men- 
tal, social, or personality handicaps have been 
cared for, in general, more recently than those with 
the more visible handicaps. A study of the provi- 
sions for the care and education of the socially 
handicapped child reveals early beginnings and 
spasmodic attempts at providing special training 
and care but no comprehensive study of the prob- 
lem until about two or three decades ago. It 
needed the child study movement and more re- 
cently the mental hygiene movement to awaken 
educators to a realization that special treatment and 
care were necessary for the education of socially 
maladjusted children, particularly the truant, the 
incorrigible and the delinquent child. 

By the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
separate rooms were established to care for truant 
and incorrigible boys. Too often the work in these 
rooms was unsuited to the pupils enrolled and 
the teacher was usually one strong in disciplining 
and of the drill-master type and the curriculum 
was lacking even in the narrow range of materials 
then usually found in the regular schools. Such 
classes were of little value save for the fact that 
they freed the regular groups from the annoyance 
of a few of their more troublesome members. 

Schools today recognize that it is the purpose 
of education not so much to teach pupils what 
otherwise they would not know as it is to teach 
them to behave in a way in which they would other- 
wise not behave. Schools also recognize that chil- 
dren who deviate from the normal test the patience 
and ingenuity of all workers with whom they come 
in contact. Those children with pronounced physi- 
cal disorders usually evoke sympathy but others 
with emotional and mental and behavior problems 
often arouse feelings of resentment and anger. 
Thus, the child with the less obvious handicaps is 
to be pitied more than the one with gross physical 
disorders. Schools also recognize that their failure 
to deal properly with truancy and misbehavior, 
outstanding characteristics of juvenile delinquents, 
in reality adds to the problem of delinquency. 
Schools, therefore, recognize these earlier symp- 
toms of maladjustment as an indication of a con- 
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flict between the child and his environment and 
realize that they must make provision for the re- 
moval of the causes of the conflict. Students of 
the problem child realize today that the school 
often is more important in the lives of children 
who deviate from normal children than it is in the 
lives of those who readily adjust, in that the school 
is not only an educative force but also is frequently 
the only agency giving problem children their op- 
portunity to acquire habits of adjustment to the 
world in which they must live. In order to help 
children make these adjustments, the school must 
recognize that a mere narrow intellectual develop- 
ment, which has characterized so much of our for- 
mal education, fails to take into account that in 
helping to prevent delinquency the school must 
help children to develop their personalities, secure 
emotional stability, develop a sense of security, and 
receive vocational guidance and training. 

As a result of the child study and mental hy- 
giene movements, teachers and principals have 
adopted a scientific viewpoint toward the problem 
child who fails, who is a truant or who becomes 
a problem in school. Instead of being the recipient 
of punishment, he has become an object for study. 
Psychologists, psychiatrists, and trained social 
workers are employed to help teachers deal with 
problem cases. The creation in the schools of this 
scientific attitude on the part of teachers and prin- 
cipals toward children’s behavior is much more 
important than in keeping psychology and psychia- 
try as external and sometimes clumsy correctives 
to everything that is not scientifically sound in the 
school’s activities. It is much more important that 
teachers view the behavior of problem children in 
an intelligent way so that they may prevent them 
from becoming problems than that they secure 
expert clinical services for them after they have 
developed into problem cases. 

If a school is to have the proper philosophy de- 
signed to prevent and control delinquency it must 
take into consideration that truancy, misbehavior, 
delinquency, and other bad behavior of children 
are only symptoms and not diseases. These mani- 
festations of maladjustment are only the symptom 
pictures of basic conditions which are found in the 
family life, the school situation, the child’s social 
environment, and somewhat less frequently in the 
physiological and psychological make-up of the 
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individual problem case. Schools, therefore, in 
attempting to prevent delinquency must first con- 
sider the correction of factors within the life of the 
child which will prevent him becoming a delin- 
quent rather than make attempts at correcting after 
he has become delinquent as a result of school or 
community neglect. 

In any program for the prevention of delin- 
quency, schools must recognize that the care of 
delinquent cases is one of education and preven- 
tion, not one of legislation. Delinquency can be 
prevented, not by passing more laws against it, but 
by having the school authorities stimulate the 
work of civic groups, educational programs, and 
other agencies, and by arousing public concern 
for the enforcement of laws made to protect youth 
from poverty, vice, and crime. In this connection 
it is well to remember that the school is society’s 
best legally constituted agency to deal with chil- 
dren as children rather than having them dealt 
with as adults by some legal agency, and that the 
school must show understanding rather than exert 
force. Any program for the prevention of delin- 
quency must take into account the principle that 
the school stands as the representative of society in 
relation to the child and it can easily constitute a 
miniature’ society in which a problem child can 
acquire techniques for use in the world outside. 
The near identity of juvenile delinquents and 
school children in age means that all delinquents 
are school children or ought to be school children. 

Excellent provision can be made for caring for 
problem cases if school systems provide staff or- 
ganizations such as bureaus of child study, depart- 
ments of attendance, visiting teachers, adjustment 
teacher services, and special day schools, to serve 
all schools in helping to adjust individual prob- 
lem cases. An excellent example of such service 
is found in the Montefiore School of Chicago 
which cares for underprivileged and unadjusted 
boys. The school is designed for those who need 
special attention educationally, psychologically, 
and mentally. It is for boys who have fallen be- 
hind the grades in which boys of their age belong. 
It is for boys who have been unable to get along 
in the regular schools, for those who need special 
methods, and for those who have interests and apti- 
tudes that need to be discovered and developed. 
Reasons for their unadjustment in the regular 
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schools are many and not necessarily the fault of 
the school, but whatever the reason, the boys trans- 
ferred to the Montefiore are boys not wanted else- 
where and sad indeed is the boy who because of 
social maladjustment knows he is not wanted. It 
may be his own fault, yet he may be unable to ad- 
just himself and he always needs special help. 

The Montefiore School enrolls approximately 
675 boys. The age range is from ten to seventeen 
years of age. Approximately 60 per cent are sent 
to the school because of truancy, 30 per cent be- 
cause of misbehavior, and 10 per cent because of 
more serious maladjustments. During the ten 
years of the school’s existence the median age of 
all enrolled has ranged from 13 years 9 months to 
14 years 8 months and the median grade place- 
ment has varied from the sixth grade, second 
month, to the eighth grade, first month. The aver- 
age retardation in school work is approximately 
two and one-half years. The grades represented 
range from the fourth grade through the tenth 
grade. The median I.Q. of all the boys enrolled in 
the school has varied from 80 to 90; but since 
many pupils have language and reading disabili- 
ties, the intelligence quotients would, no doubt, 
be somewhat higher if strictly non-verbal tests 
were always employed. Approximately one half 
of the pupils enrolled are unable to compete in 
the ordinary type of intellectual work required in 
a regular school. 

The boys are transferred to the Montefiore 
School by school transfer and are not committed 
by court action as it is the intention to keep boys 
out of court in every way possible. The transfers 
are requested usually by the teachers and princi- 
pals of the regular schools and if approved by the 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of Special Edu- 
cation the transfer is arranged through the Bureau 
of Compulsory Education. This provision to en- 
roll problem cases in a special day school by a 
simple transfer instead of committing them to 
some custodial school through the use of court pro- 
cedure is a departure from the older methods. 

Boys are in school at the Montefiore for six and 
a half hours daily, five days a week for twelve 
months in the year. The Board of Education pro- 
vides the carfare for transportation of boys living 
more than a mile from the school, and also a sim- 
ple hot noon-day lunch. 
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Upon entrance a boy is interviewed by one of 
the social workers and is then placed in a receiving 
room where he remains for a week or ten days 
during which time he is given complete physical 
and psychological examinations and is observed by 
the teacher in charge of the room. The receiving 
room teacher also gives a battery of achievement 
tests in order to determine his proper grade place- 
ment. These tests often reveal peculiarities in his 
educational abilities and they must be supple- 
mented by diagnostic tests in order to disclose par- 
ticular subject matter disabilities. As soon as pos- 
sible he is placed in one of the division-groups of 
the school in which he seems to fit best. These 
groups in the Montefiore School may be considered 
ungraded as far as regular school grade placement 
is concerned but the boys are usually quite homo- 
geneously grouped. The factors considered in the 
boy’s placement are: educational, mental, social, 
physical and chronological ages; aptitudes and in- 
terests, disabilities and personality traits. The 
placement of the boys is made by the school’s 
psychologist in conference with the receiving room 
teacher and one or both discuss the matter with 
the boy and his own suggestions are always con- 
sidered and often tried. The placement is not final, 
the grading is very elastic and changes are made 
whenever they seem advisable. The flexibility of 
the school’s curriculum, the absence of a rigid 
grade placement and the elastic and continuous 
programming are further evidences of departures 
from regular school procedures in the care of prob- 
lem cases. 

The boys spend part of their time in academic 
work in mathematics, reading, English and social 
studies; part in laboratory and shop activities of 
various kinds; and part in organized recreational 
groups. 

An electric and metal shop, several woodshops, 
a crafts’ laboratory, a well equipped print shop, an 
auto shop, and a mechanical drawing room meet 
the needs of boys mechanically inclined. Three 
science laboratories, music, art, and library facili- 
ties are other features that care for the educational 
needs as well as regular classes in the traditional 
subject matter fields. 

The school has a fully equipped dentist's office, 
the room and equipment having been furnished by 
the Board of Education. A doctor's office and a 
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psychiatrist's office are also provided. Through the 
co-operation of the Department of Health a full- 
time dentist who does both corrective and educa- 
tional work, is provided. In the same manner the 
Department of Health cooperates in furnishing a 
doctor and a nurse. The doctor gives every boy a 
thorough physical examination and in cooperation 
with the nurse and teachers attempts to secure as 
many physical corrections as possible. The school 
is equipped with a bath room providing showers 
and basins for the use of the boys. An attendant 
is in charge at all times. The Institute for Juve- 
nile Research, the Mandel Clinic of the Michael 
Reese Hospital, the Bobs Roberts Memorial Hos- 
pital for Children, the Clinic of the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, and the North Side Child 
Guidance Clinic have furnished psychiatric serv- 
ices for such cases as were known to them, and in 
addition the Board of Education furnishes a psy- 
chiatrist on a part-time basis. 

The services of social workers are indispensable 
in preventing juvenile delinquency and there is no 
adequate substitute for the services of these pro- 
fessionally trained workers. The Montefiore 
School has these services performed by regularly 
assigned teachers who have had social work expe- 
rience and have had the necessary professional 
training. These workers make full case studies on 
all problem cases. In addition, the school has two 
full-time truant officers supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Compulsory Education of the Board of 
Education. These officers work on the basis of re- 
moving the causes for truancy and, by giving im- 
mediate service when a child is absent, secure 
regular attendance by boys who were formerly 
habitual truants. 

One teacher does special work with boys who 
have distinct reading disabilities and about 25 per 
cent of all the boys who enter the Montefiore 
School have some reading disability. That the 
work in remedial reading is effective is shown by 
the reports of the psychologist which reveal that on 
an average boys make about three months progress 
in reading for each month spent in a remedial read- 
ing class; and furthermore, when the boys find that 
they can learn to read they cease to be problems 
and readily adjust to the rest of the school’s pro- 
gram. 

The above account of the work of the school in- 
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dicates that it maintains a laboratory situation 
where pupil adjustment can be studied. A doctor, 
a nurse, a dentist, a psychologist, a psychiatrist, 
truant officers, a director of personnel work who 
is a professionally trained social worker, a special 
speech teacher, a teacher of remedial reading, as 
well as carefully selected and specially prepared 
classroom and shop teachers, all work under the di- 
rection of the principal to discover all they can 
about the needs of the boys enrolled. This feature 
makes the Montefiore School unique in that it com- 
bines many of the facilities of a child guidance 
clinic with those of a special school. Such an ar- 
rangement makes it possible to carry out the diag- 
nosis and treatment of a case simultaneously, 
whenever such a need is indicated, in a much more 
satisfactory manner than if clinic and school were 
far removed from one another. The combination 
of clinical and school facilities acting as a single 
well co-ordinated unit is a distinct departure from 
the usual provisions for caring for problem cases. 
It is also an indication of what is needed if schools 
are to prevent delinquency. 

The findings of those working with the un- 
adjusted boys in the special schools in Chicago 
present interesting facts concerning the problem 
of preventing delinquency. 

Many of the boys are problems, because of 
physical handicaps. The physician found that 
problem boys have an average of more than four 
physical defects and 93 per cent of them were in 
need of dental care. These facts take on par- 
ticular significance when one considers that intel- 
lectual development and social adjustment are 
built on a physical foundation and that or- 
ganic disturbances (especially glandular) contri- 
bute strongly to it. It seems to be especially signi- 
ficant that many of the problem boys were suffer- 
ing from enlarged lymph glands, enlarged thyroid, 
hypertrophied tonsils, adenoids, malnutrition, and 
anemia. The psychiatrist states that while the rela- 
tion of physical defects to behavior difficulties is in 
general not well defined and that even though the 
physical defects may not initiate misbehavior there 
is little question but that they exaggerate it and are 
a factor in its persistence. Four physical defects 
can induce a handsome aggregation of irritations 
in a naturally irritable individual. Evidently all 
schools should provide adequate corrective care 
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for the health of unadjusted children and they 
should be sent to special schools because of their 
lack of adjustment in the regular school only as a 
last resort. 

The report of the psychologist of the Montefiore 
School shows that the median intelligence quotient 
of over 8,000 enrolled there in the past ten years 
is approximately 83, although the range is from 53 
to 152. The group as a whole may be character- 
ized as a dull normal group; furthermore, the in- 
tellectual development of many of them has been 
very uneven, ten per cent of them being retarded in 
reading three or more years below other school 
subjects. The boys show the same unevenness in 
development along mechanical lines as they do in 
academic pursuits. Teachers also must make pro- 
vision for emotional variations in unadjusted pu- 
pils as often as they do for intellectual and me- 
chanical variations. The low median intelligence 
quotient is evidence that the majority are of the 
intellectually dull types who have gotten little 
satisfaction from the ordinary school life of a 
regular elementary or high school. The sense of 
differences is strong in children and the source of 
much conflict when the difference is not in their 
favor. The ordinary classroom often is organized 
so that it cannot give a fair field to the dull or un- 
evenly developed child, and the result is that he 
quite logically becomes indifferent or antagonistic 
to school or develops personality traits that are 
not conducive to his best adjustment in society. 
There should be some success and some feeling of 
satisfaction in every child’s school life, and espe- 
cially for the dull child because without confidence 
he cannot attain even to his limited capacity. Edu- 
cation must depart from its closely graded systems 
and its overcrowded classrooms if it is to handle 
the complex problems leading to a better educa- 
tion of those children who have delinquent tend- 
encies. 

The age range of problem boys is from ten years 
to seventeen years with a median age of approxi- 
mately fourteen years. This fact suggests that 
adolescent aggressiveness and adolescent emo- 
tional instability are factors in the behavior devia- 
tions of many. In addition, they are retarded on an 
average of two or three years in their school work 
so that they are not fitted for work with boys and 
girls of their own age and social development who 
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‘are regularly enrolled in elementary and high 


schools. This, no doubt, leads to the development 
of inadequate personalities; to annoying, irritable, 
unstable, unreliable, and flighty reactions. 

Economic factors may operate to help or hin- 
der the development of a desirable social adjust- 
ment. Studies of the home conditions, the com- 
munity backgrounds, the economic status of the 
family, and of other social and economic factors 
in the lives of the boys of special schools, indicates 
that society has not been fair to these boys in so far 
as environmental influences are concerned. Many 
of them come from foreign language speaking 
homes. Many come from broken homes. A recent 
study revealed that over 80 per cent of the prob- 
lem boys of Chicago lived in the lowest rent 
areas of the city. It disclosed further that there 
seems to be a definite relationship between pov- 
erty and truancy. Spot maps also indicate that 
most of them live in the so-called deteriorating 
areas of the city where delinquency rates are high- 
est. The school, therefore, when it departs from 
regular procedures to prevent delinquency, must 
make compensation for poor home surroundings 
and, while it cannot give new homes and new en- 
vironments, it can do much to change the child’s 
attitude toward the unfavorable stimuli received 
outside of school and his responses to them. Fur- 
thermore, if the school can bring about a changed 
attitude and new responses without the necessity 
of his removal to some custodial institution, it will 
affect a more lasting change than is possible when 
the child is returned to a poor environment after 
a term in an ideal situation so far removed from 
the conditions to which he must return upon his 
release from custodial care. 

Possibly no single factor is more important in 
helping to prevent delinquency than that of the 
personality of the teacher. School administrators 
too often forget that teachers are human beings 
and have personalities quite as definite as children 
and nowhere, unless in the home, is the effect of 
one personality upon another greater than in the 
schoolroom. Children always learn more by ex- 
ample than by precept. Teachers, who are emo- 
tionally unstable, who have frustrated and re- 
pressed personalities, do an infinite amount of 
harm. In the administration of schools, recogni- 
tion can be given to personalities of both pupils 
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and teachers in the assignment of pupils to various 
divisions in the school and the school must not 
hesitate to change a pupil’s program as often as 
necessary in order to secure an adjustment on the 
part of the pupil’s personality to the personality of 
the teacher of the group in which he is placed. An 
analysis of the personality of the teachers and of 
the types of problems they are best able to solve, 
proves of inestimable value to the school adminis- 
trator who is trying to prevent the school mal- 
adjustment which so often leads to delinquency. 

The most recent developments in special school 
work also indicate the necessity for a complete case 
study of each individual child with a case history 
containing the facts as to physical, mental, emo- 
tional, social, economic, and personality traits. 
Such a complete study of the child is a necessity 
if the school is to prevent delinquency. Where the 
school is fortunate enough to have its own social 
workers, it will be possible to give to the problem 
child the case study and individual attention he 
needs. 

Furthermore, the schools must recognize that 
the selection and diagnosis of cases of behavior 
difficulty is a baffling problem with an almost 
hopeless interrelating of causes and effects. Gen- 
eralized statements applied to behavior problem 
cases in groups are difficult to formulate and of 
very doubtful value when applied to individuals. 

In summarizing, it may be said that special edu- 
cation for unadjusted pupils is of recent origin and 
is a comparatively new field in education. Schools 
must depart from the usual education offered those 
predisposed toward delinquency by offering a 
broader educational basis than mere intellectual 
development. They must maintain a scientific at- 
titude toward the problem, use school transfers in 
place of a court commitment, and provide a longer 
day and a longer term in order to extend the influ- 
ence of the school. Their programs must possess 
great flexibility, provide a combination of special 
school and clinical facilities with medical, psycho- 
logical, educational, and social service workers. 
They must have a different conception of pupil dis- 
cipline, one which takes into consideration the per- 
sonality of the problem child. They will attempt 
to compensate for poor environmental influences 
and to overcome educational disabilities. The ef- 
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HE child guidance clinic is an outgrowth of an 
eso: to place more than a moralistic inter- 
pretation on the behavior of the juvenile offender 
and seek something better than a straight legalistic 
disposition of his problem. We have progressed 
relatively a little way from our early concept of 
“good” and ‘‘bad’’ and modern society is still 
somewhat reluctant to accept interpretations of in- 
dividual behavior that delve beneath the super- 
ficiality of the symptom. Man is a composite of 
everything that he has experienced and no pre- 
occupation with such terminal behavior as a spe- 
cific delinquent act is likely to reveal very definitely 
the reason for the anti-social behavior. 

We are living in an age of economic stress and 
personal turmoil that is completely unprecedented. 
Our attention is repeatedly called to the state of 
fluctuation which exists in things governmental, 
as well as in smaller areas which concern the fam- 
ily directly. Society is not static and any attempt 
to understand and treat the behavior of its de- 
linquent members must recognize the importance 
of evaluating powerful forces which have exerted 
pressure upon the individual and the development 
of his personality from the time of his birth. 

No review of the history of juvenile delin- 
quency in this country would be complete without 
reference to the work of Dr. William Healy in 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute in Chicago 
which began in 1909. Dr. Healy’s assistance was 
solicited by the judge of the juvenile court in Chi- 
cago who recognized the wide ramifications of the 
problem of delinquency in the personality of the 
individual and his social environment. It is note- 
worthy that this represented the first effort made to 
take into juvenile court the study of a child psychi- 
atrist who was trained to shed some light on the 
little-known causes of anti-social behavior in chil- 
dren as well as to recommend some treatment 
which was in keeping with the best interests of the 
individual child. There were no landmarks avail- 
able to pioneers in this field and even if the idea 
of a special children’s court did spread rapidly the 
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utilization of the services of the child psychiatrist 
has found slow acceptance in many areas. 

In 1922, the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene through the Division on the Prevention 
of Delinquency was aided generously by The Com- 
monwealth Fund and the Laura Spellman Foun- 
dation in formulating a program of prevention and 
in carrying out demonstration clinics. These clinics 
were located in Monmouth County, New Jersey; 
St. Louis; Norfolk; Dallas; Minneapolis; St. Paul; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Los Angeles. The pur- 
pose of this demonstration was ‘‘to develop the 
psychiatric study of difficult, pre-delinquent, and 
delinquent children in the schools and the juvenile 
court, and to develop sound methods of treatment 
based on such study.” The original intent of this 
demonstration project was that the communities in 
which the clinics were located would in a period 
of time assume complete responsibility for them. 
As a result of the demonstration program, eight 
clinics were permanently established. 

The demonstration child guidance clinics fur- 
nished the background upon which the approach 
has been made to the multiplicity of problems in 
the emotional life of the child. The emphasis soon 
shifted away from specific problems in delin- 
quency and the reason for this becomes quite ap- 
parent. The delinquent act is symbolic of a per- 
sonality disorganization which is much more fun- 
damental in the life processes of the child than it 
would seem on superficial observation. To focus 
on delinquency after it has occurred is similar to 
ignoring the contagious and infectious diseases of 
childhood until the child develops a high fever. 
A preoccupation with symptoms as such is rela- 
tively unprofitable. If we are to be in a position to 
help the delinquent we must know as much as pos- 
sible about environmental factors and his reaction 
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to them and, more important, we must be in a posi- 
tion to formulate a proper interpretation. 

It is significant that out of this formulation came 
the first “team work” approach to personality prob- 
lems which was later to be designated as ‘‘the four- 
fold plan of study.” Specialists, whether ministers, 
school teachers, or physicians, have been accus- 
tomed for years to look at human problems each 
in his own way without showing much awareness 
of what others might contribute to the sum total 
of his knowledge. The minister has been con- 
cerned with a group of people and their conformity 
to a religious doctrine. The physician is interested 
in the physical aspect of the individual and is usu- 
ally consulted only when the patient is ill. The 
teacher reflects on the children in her classroom 
in terms of their capacity to learn and to conform 
to the behavior of the group. The contributions of 
these, as well as other specialists, have given us 
only an incomplete picture of the individual. We 
have almost succumbed to a process of isolation, 
each working in his own field without giving 
much thought as to how his services might be 
amplified and rendered more efficient by the con- 
tribution of others. 

The child guidance clinic staff is organized to 
study the whole child and not just a part of him. 
A careful physical examination is made by a physi- 
cian to determine the state of health and to discover 
any present physical factors which might contrib- 
ute to the unsocial behavior. The psychiatric so- 
cial worker studies the emotional situation of the 
child from the standpoint of the school and the 
home, not only with reference to attitudes toward 
the child, but also attitudes between others in the 
family group which might reflect indirectly on the 
child. The psychologist recognizing that no two 
of us are alike, that we all have variations in in- 
telligence and ability to achieve, has made a valu- 
able contribution in the form of intelligence and 
performance tests which have enabled us both to 
explain causes of failure and to redirect energies 
toward goals which offer possible success. The 
psychiatric study of the child has revealed the 
presence of many emotional tensions, conflicts, and 
frustrations influencing behavior. The recognition 
of all these factors implies a responsibility to for- 
mulate a plan of treatment designed to contribute 
toward the ultimate adjustment of the patient. 
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The child guidance clinic has contributions to 
make in three specific areas in the consideration 
of delinquency: First, primary emphasis has been 
placed upon the treatment of the individual child. 
Clinics exist to help children to a better way of 
living and to a fuller realization of their potentiali- 
ties. Second, the clinic through its fourfold plan 
of study makes a very desirable contribution to 
the thinking of members of social agencies who 
themselves are chiefly concerned with some of 
the narrower aspects of the whole problem. An 
example is a child-placing agency which is inter- 
ested in formulating a plan of adoption for an 
orphan child. Many questions arise. Is the child 
healthy? Is he sufficiently intelligent to achieve 
educationally as his new parents would like? Is 
the motive of the parents who wish to adopt the 
child a healthy one? The third noteworthy con- 
tribution is that of research. We have much to 
learn about the child, his parents, his school, and 
his manner of living. New methods which will be 
helpful to all working in the children’s field need 
to be developed. Progress in the future will de- 
pend largely on new methods of meeting not 
only problems which now are perplexing to us, 
but also those which will later evolve. Any ap- 
proach to the problem of the individual must take 
into consideration both the dynamics of human 
behavior and the interplay of social forces always 
working in the direction of change. 

Any long range inquiry into the problem of de- 
linquency whether in the adult or the child in- 
evitably leads the student into the realm of soci- 
ology. One may contemplate to a considerable 
extent the enormity of the cost of crime, the or- 
ganization of criminal gangs, their protection by 
political groups, as well as the miserable and im- 
poverished status of thousands of our citizens. 
Probably no widespread progress will be made 
until we as a nation give serious thought to the 
individual who is underprivileged and the com- 
petitive social and economic system under which 
he lives. 

The majority of our child guidance clinics are 
in larger cities. Rural areas are as a rule offered 
inadequate service if any at all. Centers of popu- 
lation which have a well-organized social welfare 
program find it easier to develop a clinic than do 
areas in which-social work is inadequate or lack- 
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ing. It is to be expected that the majority of our 
full-time clinics are financed through the com- 
munity chest or as part of the out-patient depart- 
ment of a medical school. There is a certain amount 
of interdependency between agencies; a good 
family agency and an equally good children’s 
agency have long been regarded as necessary 
adjuncts to a successful child guidance clinic. 

Clinics in rural areas and in the smaller centers 
of population are usually operated under the super- 
vision of some state department, either the depart- 
ment of welfare, health, or state hospitals. Their 
service is chiefly diagnostic in character, but they 
serve large areas and in some states, particularly 
Massachusetts and New York, it is possible for any 
child to have the benefit of clinic study. The 
greatest handicap is that these traveling clinics 
meet only at intervals and continuity of treatment 
is difficult to preserve. There is so much demand 
on the part of teachers and parents for help with 
their children that devoting an adequate amount 
of time to each child is the exception instead of 
the rule. 

The trend in child guidance, particularly in rural 
areas and smaller cities, is unquestionably in the 
direction of state support. The mental health of 
all citizens is primarily the affair of the state. No 
other agency is big enough to handle the problem. 
There is a notion prevalent in some circles that 
every new project requires a new type of organiza- 
tion and new financing. I would call your atten- 
tion to the state hospitals and their interest in 
mental health with the suggestion that the addi- 
tion of psychiatrists and social workers to the 
already existing staff would permit the formation 
of an acceptable clinic program. Dr. William A. 
Bryan, Superintendent of the Worcester State Hos- 
pital at Worcester, Massachusetts, is the proponent 
of the philosophy that “‘the state hospital is re- 
sponsible for the mental health of the community 
it serves.”” An acceptance of this responsibility by 
all superintendents of state hospitals would in- 
crease the available service to children and in the 
last analysis prevention is a very promising area 
in which to concentrate our efforts. 

Delinquency is everybody's problem. It con- 
cerns not only the child and his family but all 
other citizens as well. We can no longer adopt the 
attitude that delinquent behavior exists only ‘“‘on 
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the other side of the tracks” and the responsibility 
for its control lies solely with the legal authorities. 
When the teacher, the clergyman, and the physi- 
cian unite with local authorities and citizens in the 
study and treatment of this problem in specific 
areas then and only then will we be able to marshal 
all the resources of the community in an attempt to 
develop better citizens. 

The child guidance clinic is a new agency. The 
whole mental hygiene movement is little over a 
quarter of a century old. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy evidence of the usefulness of the clinic is 
its rapid acceptance in the medical and social work 
fields. At present there are more than 900 clinics 
in this country rendering psychiatric service to 
adults and children. Some function only on a 
part-time basis, but it is significant that society is 
seriously considering the problem as to how it 
may best help the individual—adult or child— 
whose behavior deviates from the normal. The 
child guidance clinic which helps define and treat 
the problem of the individual child has made for 
itself a place among the social agencies of this 
country. 
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forts of experts and teachers in the solution of their 
problems will be coordinated and the full case 
study method will be used for each individual. 

The costs of the special treatment and training 
of problem children as outlined in this article are 
necessarily higher than those for the education of 
regular classroom pupils. However, these addi- 
tional costs are easily justified because they help to 
prevent social maladjustment, juvenile delin- 
quency, adult crime, insanity, and dependency in 
old age, any of which are several times more costly 
than an adequate preventive program. 
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Visiting Teachers 


By GLADYS E. HALL 


HEN it is repeating a truism to state that 

much of the behavior adults designate as 
delinquent, antisocial, or maladjusted is merely a 
child’s attempt to meet his life situation in as com- 
fortable a fashion as possible, we fear that such a 
statement may result in the reader’s tossing the 
publication aside. Likewise, we should not be sur- 
prised to hear a murmur of, ‘‘and that means we 
must study each child and strive to help him to 
meet his emotional needs if he is to be a well- 
adjusted successful adult.” Such a chorus indi- 
cates that present-day social workers in the schools 
are profiting greatly by earlier efforts and are able 
to concentrate on planning services for children, 
knowing that in many instances the school’s atten- 
tion is already directed toward the needs of the in- 
dividual child and away from the symptoms of his 
maladjustment. The term, visiting teacher, is gen- 
erally applied to social workers who concentrate on 
applying social case-work methods to specific chil- 
dren whose responses indicate their inability to 
achieve in keeping with their capacities. However, 
her responsibility does not end with this group. It 
includes all conditions, academic or social, that 
tend to affect the happiness and successful adjust- 
ment of other children. Naturally, if her efforts 
to call such conditions to the attention of individ- 
uals able to change them are at all successful, they 
deserve to be called preventive. We must realize, 
though, that while specialists need to continue 
studying the problem of delinquency, and treat- 
ing as many individuals as possible, the burden of 
a preventive program must be borne by those who 
reach large groups of children and their families 
in regular everyday circumstances. An effective 
program involves the whole personnel of the 
school system: the administrators who plan and 
especially the teachers and school nurses, who carry 
out the program. The visiting teacher with her 
specialized background of understanding human 
behavior and skills in working with individuals 
can strengthen the efforts of the classroom teacher 
by giving the teachers a greater awareness of the 


* Gladys E. Hall is Assistant Professor of Child 
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significance of their activities, helping them to 
evaluate what is happening in special instances, 
planning jointly for sharing responsibility in un- 
usually difficult situations, and developing re- 
sources to meet still others. The visiting teachers 
realize that while the bases for the problem may 
not lie within the school, certain irritants aggravat- 
ing the problem, as well as satisfying experiences 
may well be so located. For instance, a study on 
delinquency reported finding “‘over the years some 
considerable number of bright boys who are much 
more challenged by delinquent activities than by 
what they found to interest them in school life.’”! 
The findings led to the feeling that ‘‘their skilled 
predatory pursuits have been much more in keep- 
ing with their intellectual status than the meager 
mental content offered by the school. . . . It is 
extremely seldom that our records of delinquents, 
which reveal so much of the inner world of child- 
hood, show the slightest indication of any com- 
manding interests based on material derived from 
the schoolroom.” The authors went on to express 
a belief that real interest in school work would 
always be one of the greatest preventives of de- 
linquency. 

The task before education is not to be accom- 
plished in any school system by one group of 
workers, adequate though they might be, both as 
to numbers and professional equipment. Certainly 
visiting teachers have long since recognized that 
while their single-handed efforts might be suffi- 
cient in a few isolated cases, on the whole they 
needed to call on others for assistance with certain 
phases of many problems. Then, too, in working 
with a few individual cases they have become so 
aware of the necessity of preventive attempts for 
the best interests of many more children than they 
could reach with any individual approach, that they 
have felt the need of stimulating the development 
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of school and community resources for meeting 
these. 

A consideration of how visiting teachers have 
attempted to lessen the irritants and increase the 
positive values in the school situation is the pur- 

se of this article. At the outset, we are reminded 
by Ethel Reynolds that: 


“The majority of children with whom the visiting 
teacher works are not, and perhaps never will be, de- 
linquent. The way in which the visiting teacher con- 
tributes to the prevention of delinquency is to promote 
in all children a better adjustment, habits of achieve- 
ment, the ability to face difficulties, the skill to get along 
with others, the freedom to engage in suitable self- 
expression. To provide constructive treatment for all 
children rather than special programs for the delinquent 
is the trend of education and of social work today.” ? 


The details of a preventive program as carried 
out by a visiting teacher in Summit, a residential 
city of 16,000 in New Jersey, reveal much effort 
to stimulate cooperative effort on the part of school 
and community representatives. The visiting 
teacher functions with the psychologist and nurse 
attendance officer as the school child-guidance de- 
partment. Their effectiveness no doubt has been 
greatly increased by the development in the city 
of a youth welfare council to coordinate all avail- 
able resources for educational, vocational guidance 
and placement; study and chart youth activities, 
eliminating overlapping and conflict, and through 
a case conference committee coordinate knowledge 
and plans. The visiting teacher reports that: 


“This body, composed of lay and professional workers 
carries out the philosophy that case work with individual 
children is only partially effective if the community is 
not constructively filling the needs of those children 
outside of school hours. Such a philosophy requires, 
therefore, not only co-operation of case-work agencies, 
but also of group work and religious agencies especially 
where these groups are actually doing case work with in- 
dividuals along with their regular programs.” 


To help teachers in their attempts to work con- 
structively with all pupils, Miss Way, visiting 
teacher in Summit, prepared a pamphlet* which 
should be helpful to all teachers not only in their 
own dealings with children but also in knowing 
what types of cases to refer elsewhere. 

In Webster Groves, Missouri, we find the super- 
intendent interested in giving as much case-work 
service as possible on a limited budget. Accord- 
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ingly, the school nurse checks absences which can- 
not be cleared by routine office checking, and when 
it is apparent that the situation presents factors 
needing the attention of a case worker, the visiting 
teacher is called upon for help. 

The visiting teacher department of the Portland 
Public Schools in Portland, Oregon, carries on a 
rather typical program but is responsible for social 
service activities with all children referred to the 
Child Guidance Clinic, which is supported in the 
main by the Board of Education. One of the visit- 
ing teacher’s major projects has been the stimula- 
tion of the development of adequate group-work 
programs for all children in the school system. 
Perhaps the program providing a camp experience 
as a substitute for some of the activities which were 
leading a group of boys to the Juvenile Court might 
be of special interest here. In describing this, Miss 
Dobson, of the Portland Schools, reports: 


“Through private resources the department estab- 
lished a small camp fund for the purpose of providing 
an experience that promised to be helpful in the treat- 
ment plans made for a few children with whom a visit- 
ing teacher had been working. The results were most 
satisfactory and later the Boys’ and Girls’ Council, spon- 
sored by the Council of Social Agencies, composed of 
professional workers in the group and case-work fields, 
organized a campship committee to further the plans 
of the visiting teachers. Within a few years, the fund, 
including contributions from service groups and the 
Community Chest, grew to city-wide proportions. 
Children were selected to attend the regular camp 
periods of organized groups, such as the Boy Scout, Girl 
Scout, Campfire, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., B’nai B'rith 
and 4-H Club. A large proportion were children with- 
out any marked behavior or personality difficulties but 
those selected by the visiting teachers exhibited mild 
difficulties which it was felt would not prevent them 
from fitting into an ordinary camp group. From these 
experiments, the Boys’ and Girls’ Council Committee 
became interested in accepting a few who were con- 
sidered either ‘mildly delinquent or pre-delinquent.’ 

“This committee in 1938 worked out a special project 
with the co-operation of the Mental Hygiene Society 
and the Community Chest whereby a group of boys with 
more serious behavior problems than the ordinary run 
of children, were selected for a camp experience. A 
psychiatric social worker was made a special counsellor 
and assistant camp director in the Boy Scout Camp and 
14 of these boys of normal intelligence, 12 years of age 
and over, were placed in his charge for a month camp 
period. Of this group many had been known to the 
visiting teacher department. Eight were Juvenile Court 
cases with records of delinquent acts, while the other 
6 presented behavior of such severity that it seemed 
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they would soon be so classified if intensive treatment 
were not provided. 

“These youngsters were admitted to the regular camp 
session on the special free campships of the fund, now 
administered by the Boys’ and Girls’ Council. They 
were equipped with a full Boy Scout uniform and the 
fact that they were an especially selected group was 
not known either to the camp counsellors or the other 
children in the camp. Of the 14 sent only two had 
definitely failed in their school and home adjustment 
at the end of the first year and were then in the Deten- 
tion Home of the Court. A third boy made rather slow 
progress but was showing improvement. They all were 
being supervised by the special camp director and the 
social agency which had referred them. The experience 
was repeated in 1939 with 15 boys in attendance. Of 
this number two again failed and were returned to 
court detention. However, of the 29 boys all but four 
have shown definite improvement, as a result of their 
camping and supervisory experience. 

“Howard, aged 14, is an example of the type selected. 
He was a habitual truant at school and beyond the con- 
trol of his mother. Although his I.Q. was rated as 125, 
he did poor school work and was finally suspended for 
defiance in the classroom. The father deserted and the 
mother was ineffectual in management of the entire fam- 
ily. In the camp Howard made a fine adjustment and 
benefited by all his camp experiences. The psychiatrist 
who had noticed the boy’s rather rigid and inelastic 
personality felt the give-and-take relationships in camp 
did much to make him less inflexible. Howard wrote, 
‘I don’t think there is anything I really don’t like here 
at camp. . . . Camp is a very fine place. There you 
learn to live out of doors comfortably, learn to be a 
better man. You learn to work with the man above 
you without argument.’ ’’5 


The visiting teachers expect this program will be 
continued in 1940 and hope that girls may be in- 
cluded in the plan. 

From Rochester, New York, comes a report of a 
rather extensive group of child services functioning 
efficiently and effectively under the supervision of 
a co-ordinator. During the past two years she has 
carried out some conferences in the secondary field 
that should have much significance in a preventive 
program. 

“The High School Council including the principal, 
vice-principal, boys’ and girls’ advisors, guidance of- 
ficers, psychologist, health education head and attend- 
ance officer were joined by corresponding department 
heads, such as visiting teacher and parent education 
from the Central Office, for the purpose of considering 
such general problems as high-school area needs in 
combatting delinquency, extension of recreational op- 
portunities within the district to be served, parent co- 
operation, house party control, liberalization of school 
policy to meet the social needs of young people and 
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kindred topics. Representatives of community agencies 
and interested parents sometimes join the group... . 
Even should nothing more tangible than a closer under- 
standing of each other’s rules in assisting youth, and 
mutual respect for their accomplishments joint and 
several, result from some of these sessions they would 
be all to the good.’’¢ 


Members of the visiting teacher staff in the Den- 
ver Public Schools report assuming some leader- 
ship in developing group-work activities in cer- 
tain areas affording few opportunities for whole- 
some and appealing occupations for leisure time. 
They emphasize the responsibility of visiting 
teachers to ascertain such lacks and stimulate in- 
terest in offsetting these. In working with the jun- 
ior high school age the Denver staff is more fortu- 
nate than many other groups in that certain chil- 
dren who are unhappy in school may be transferred 
to a school offering special work. A program may 
be modified to give a boy an additional vocational 
class or two instead of formal work and thus rob 
him of his need to truant or develop other unde- 
sirable ways in school. Seemingly this is accepted 
as a simple and reasonable solution by most edu- 
cators but has not been found administratively pos- 
sible in all systems. 

In San Diego, California, the visiting teachers, 
attendance co-ordinators and psychologists consti- 
tute a Bureau of Child Guidance which serves as 
a “unifying and co-ordinating agency in various 
school and community activities as they affect the 
individual child.’”” With all referrals for special 
services coming to one office, it is possible to as- 
certain rather quickly what effort, if any, has previ- 
ously been made by school or community repre- 
sentatives for a child and to whom a report on the 
new developments should be directed. With such 
an efficient plan of administration, the department 
has a record of a great program of accomplishment 
in spite of a limited number of case workers. Their 
work in the secondary schools has been helped by 
the organization of the Advisory Placement Coun- 
cil. This is composed of representatives from the 
various secondary schools, staff members of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance with the supervisor rep- 
resenting the Central Administration Office and 
members of the County Probation Office. The 
Council serves as a case conference on all place- 
ment problems. Possible solutions are suggested 
and the Council recommends the one which seems 








most constructive for the pupil. This recommenda- 
tion is recorded and followed until adjustment is 
assured or until a better plan may be devised. In re- 
porting on this project which the visiting teachers 
feel is definitely helpful in preventing delin- 
quencies, Miss Bertha Trowbridge, director of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, stated that the action of 
the Council is guided by assumption of the follow- 
ing philosophy: 


(1) That the pupil has ability to adjust, providing the 
proper situations can be arranged. (2) That the school 
has responsibility for assisting in planning a suitable 
situation for the adjustment. (3) That the parent is in- 
terested in the adjustment of the pupil, but may need 
the assistance which the school can offer. (4) That the 
community is interested in the adjustment of the pupil 
and has facilities which may be utilized. (5) That the 
school and community are interested in offering op- 
portunities to young people, and that simply turning a 
pupil over to a community agency is, in itself, not usu- 
ally a solution to his problem. (6) That the school ac- 
cepts its responsibility for leadership in adjusting young 
people to their respective places in the community.” 


Results credited to this program include the de- 
velopment of definite policies of transfer, suspen- 
sion, enrollment, exemption, and considerable re- 
lief from serious personnel problems. Likewise, 
the growth in acceptance of a common philosophy 
regarding personnel problems, is clearing the way 
for additional constructive planning. A closer co- 
operation and more sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the school and the probation office is ex- 
pected to develop some truly thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic programs for the San Diego youth whose 
behavior is an indication of maladjustment. 

In New Orleans, Louisiana, the visiting teacher 
staff is active in co-operating with the Council of 
Social Agencies in a study of problems related to 
delinquency. The director also reported on an- 
other project: 


“Another activity which is definitely along this line 
is stimulating interest in developing resources which 
do not now exist within, as well as without, the 
school system. For instance, we are putting a lot of 
pressure in the area of developing teachers trained in 
remedial reading. This has developed out of the fact 
that so many children referred to us showed reading 
difficulties and were developing personality or social 
problems because of their increasing sense of futility 
based on retardation which was in turn directly the re- 
sult of reading difficulties.” $ 
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A visiting teacher was included on the staff of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau project started in 
St. Paul in 1937 for the purpose of carrying on 
some experimental efforts aimed to prevent de- 
linquency in one area. The experiment was 
financed from the beginning by a private agency 
but the visiting teacher worked closely with the 
schools and kept the administration informed of 
all developments. At the same time, a close rela- 
tionship was maintained with the social agencies 
of the city. In writing of the service, Dr. H. B. 
Hanson, consultant in psychiatry expressed a feel- 
ing that such a set-up might have advantages. He 
felt it gave: 


“the visiting teacher a neutral position free from cer- 
tain complications which sometimes arise when insecure 
school personnel fear lest their activities revealed to the 
visiting teacher might reflect adversely on their work. 
In a somewhat similar way the visiting teacher was in a 
position of a neutral or liaison person between the 
schools and social agencies, that is, case work services. 
Each group felt that she was an adequate representative 
of its own experience, views, and philosophy, and both 
groups utilized this in freely discussing with her the 
questions involved in working relationships between the 
two groups. As a representative of the project and its 
services, she was able to carry over to the schools an in- 
terpretation and understanding as well as acceptance 
of case work services. This, of course, has been a 
tremendous advantage and education to the project staff 
in its case work services and in its relationships to the 
schools. 

“The interest on the part of both schools and social 
agencies in questions dealing with the interrelationships 
between the two groups became pronounced enough to 
suggest that a combined committee representing both 
social agencies and schools should be formed in order 
to provide an opportunity to study these questions and 
possibly work out some solutions for them.”’® 


Dr. Hanson reported the tentative establish- 
ment of a central clearing bureau through which 
any school may refer cases to social agencies or ob- 
tain information about cases which are receiving 
services. It is recognized as a source of informa- 
tion on the philosophies of each group as well as 
the types of services which each can be expected 
to contribute. The committee brings social agen- 
cies and schools together to share a joint responsi- 
bility for the recognition and treatment of child 
welfare problems. 

Nashville, Tennessee, is another example of 
federal interest in developing case-work services 
within the public schools. When the Social Secu- 
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rity Act in 1935 made provisions for the United 
States Children’s Bureau to stimulate the develop- 
ment of child welfare services in neglected areas, 
rural districts were their chief concern but ‘‘urban 
areas of special need”’ could also qualify for as- 
sistance with a demonstration program. The 
Nashville staff, consisting of six visiting teachers, 
is unique in that it was so subsidized. Miss Pauline 
Fairchild, Director, describes the plan as follows: 


“In Nashville, the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare as well as local citizens had become greatly dis- 
tressed about the prevalence of juvenile delinquency and 
also what appeared to be community indifference to the 
needs of children in Nashville. It was felt that through 
a visiting teacher service community attention might 
be drawn to lack of resources for child welfare and 
that participation might be secured. The School Board 
was ready to co-operate in such a plan by paying half 
the salary of a trained director if the Children’s Bureau 
would met the other half. The School Board, how- 
ever, met all other expenses. The agreement was of 
one year’s duration and terminated September 30, 1939, 
since which time the Nashville Board of Education has 
met the full budget.” 2° 


Since our reports have come from large and 
small cities a question should be raised concerning 
programs for small towns and rural areas. Al- 
though demonstration programs under the Com- 
monwealth Fund showed the feasibility and desir- 
ability of offering visiting teacher service to rural 
children, there was little development in that area 
until the funds were made available to the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau for the development of child 
welfare services in rural areas.11 While it is true 
that the program is sometimes administered by a 
worker having more than a county to cover, no 
limitations are placed on the service by the Act and 
all children may be served regardless of economic 
status. However, the demands on the worker may 
be so great that she can reach only those presenting 
the most serious problems and be free for little 
that can be termed preventive. In the State of 
Washington, however, a demonstration of case 
work in a rural consolidated school was initiated 
on a half-time basis to show the possibilities of that 
type of procedure in dealing with difficult behav- 
ior.12 The services of a county physician and psy- 
chologist employed by the State Division for Chil- 
dren were arranged for some special cases. The 
school met the expense of having a psychiatrist 
for a few days a month thus providing a complete 
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child-guidance study at a minimum of expense. 
This nation-wide development of child-welfare 
services should enable many schools to have spe- 
cialized services for their pupils. At this time, it 
would seem that cities could continue to provide 
independent visiting teacher departments, while 
town and county school systems might work out a 
co-operative venture with the county child welfare 
services. 

It would seem that in our present state of un- 
certainty about naming definite causes and promis- 
ing cures for delinquency the school should serve 
as the real co-ordinator. That educators are willing 
to do so by having some assistance from the case- 
work field is evident from the variety of practices 
illustrated by these reports. Hopefully, such ex- 
periments and additional ones will be continued 
until some program will suplement the activities 
of all teachers and the school’s program may be 
designated as a truly constructive one for all chil- 
dren. In that day will we not be justified in say- 
ing the school is preventing delinquency? 
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UDGING from the list of articles in this issue of 
J the PH! DELTA KAPPAN it would seem that 
there are many ways of preventing delinquency. A 
more accurate way of stating the facts would be 
to say that to prevent delinquency a community 
has to do a great many things. It is apparent that 
no one of these services alone is sufficient. We 
need them all and many others besides. 

We need the mental hygiene attitude, psycho- 
logical testing, various types of clinics, the juvenile 
court, visiting teachers, attendance officers, a 
guidance program and special training for teach- 
ers. Since most of these services are identified with 
the schools, we should consider also these phases 
of the school program which have a direct bearing 
on the prevention of delinquency, such as the nur- 
sery school, special classes for the retarded or the 
maladjusted child, trade schools, courses on prepa- 
ration for marriage, home-making and parent- 
hood, supervised recreation on school grounds 
after school hours and during summer vacation, 
lighting equipment for certain school grounds, 
social dances, and many others. 

It is conceivable that the schools of a certain 
community might provide all these advantages, 
and still lack a complete program for delinquency 
prevention. For, after all, the character of the 
child is shaped not only by the school, but also 
by the home and the community in which the child 
lives. The school has an opportunity to influence 
the child for approximately one thousand hours 
per year, while the home and the community are 
exerting their influence for approximately five 
thousand hours per year. Any program for delin- 
quency prevention which fails to take into account 
the home and community environment will fall 
short of its objective. 

In the community there are many agencies, insti- 
tutions, and organizations interested in children 
and youth. Many of these agencies are construc- 
tive and should be encouraged and developed. 
Others are destructive and should be controlled or 
eliminated. In launching a program for the pre- 
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vention of delinquency, we must face the fact that 
there is no short cut, no single agency, or plan, or 
effort by a single institution, or small group of 
people, that will accomplish the desired result. 
Many services must be supplied, many community 
conditions changed, and a great deal of effort 
exerted by a great many people. 

At the Attorney General’s Conference on Crime 
held in Washington, D. C., in December, 1934, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


“The conference recognizes that criminal careers usu- 
ally originate in the early years of neglected childhood, 
and that the most fundamental and hopeful measures 
of crime prevention are those directed toward discover- 
ing the underlying factors in the delinquency of chil- 
dren, and strengthening and coordinating the resources 
of the home, the school, and the community for child 
training and child guidance. It commends the progress 
that has been made in certain states and localities in 
drawing together through such agencies as coordinating 
councils all available local forces to combat unwhole- 
some influences upon youth. It urges state and national 
leadership through appropriate governmental and vol- 
untary organizations, in fostering the development of 
these coordinating agencies, the provision of construc- 
tive educational, vocational and recreational opportuni- 
ties for youth, and the provision of competent, skilled 
service to children in need of guidance and correction.” 


Councils of the type referred to in the resolu- 
tion use a great variety of names. They are called 
community councils, neighborhood councils, youth 
councils, child councils, juvenile councils, commu- 
nity service councils, district councils, or social 
planning councils, and in a number of large cities, 
the Council of Social Agencies sponsors neighbor- 
hood councils. 

The chief characteristics of these councils are: 
(1) They are organized on a community basis in 
small cities and towns, and on a neighborhood 
basis in larger cities. (2) They bring together rep- 
resentatives of public departments, private agen- 
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cies, civic organizations, religious bodies, and 
youth organizations. (3) The councils focus their 
attention on the areas, groups, and individual chil- 
dren whose need is the greatest, and endeavor to 
meet these needs cooperatively or by assigning 
responsibility to member organizations. (4) They 
do not act as agencies, but as counselling, coordi- 
nating, or planning groups. (5) Some make de- 
linquency prevention their major objective, while 
others consider it secondary or include it as one 
among a number of objectives. (6) The larger 
cities and counties employ trained executives to 
direct the work of these councils. (7) The pro- 
grams of the councils are based on studies of com- 
munity resources, conditions, problems, and needs. 
(8) The programs in different cities and counties 
differ widely because the needs are different. (9) 
Some councils, or groups of councils, are spon- 
sored by a city or county department. 

Isolated communities can sometimes secure sat- 
isfactory results when they are fortunate enough 
to have a skillful, devoted and unselfish leader. 
The best results, however, seem to be secured when 
a central planning group assumes responsibility 
for certain areas, secures the cooperation of the 
organizations in these areas, and provides the 
services of a capable person or persons to assist 
the local councils. 

In Los Angeles County, the sponsorship and 
leadership was provided by the Probation Depart- 
ment and the Juvenile Court. Beginning in 1932, 
a probation officer was assigned full time to assist 
communities desiring to organize coordinating 
councils. At present two officers, assisted by a 
staff of more than 100 workers on a WPA project, 
are giving assistance to 72 councils in cities and 
towns of all sizes. Los Angeles County covers 
some 4,000 square miles and includes a popula- 
tion of more than 2,000,000. Twenty-eight of 
these councils are in the city of Los Angeles. 

Soon after the Probation Department adopted 
the policy of encouraging communities to organize 
such councils, it created an executive board to 
serve as a central policy forming an advisory group. 
It is to this board that the local councils refer the 
problems which are beyond their power to solve, 
or problems which are city-wide or county-wide 
in scope. The local councils have 12 representa- 
tives on the executive board, one for each of the 
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12 districts into which the county has been divided 
for administrative purposes. The other members 
of the board represent the following departments, 
agencies, and organizations: 

(1) County Departments—Sheriff, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Library, Recreation, Health, 
Juvenile Court, Probation, Charities, Los Angeles 
County Committee for Church and Community Co- 
operation, Youth Commission, and the Toy Loan 
Board. (2) City Departments—Police, Boards of 
Education, Library, Recreation, and Health. (3) 
Private Agencies—Los Angeles Council of Social 
Agencies, Y. M. C. A., Boy Scouts, Sociology De- 
partment of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, All Nations Foundation, and the Automobile 
Club of Southern California. (4) Civic—Parent- 
Teacher Association, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Federation of Women’s Clubs and Ameri- 
can Legion. (5) Religious—Los Angeles Church 
Federation, Catholic Welfare Bureau, and Cali- 
fornia Church Council. 

During the first three years of the board's exist- 
ence the county probation officer was chairman. At 
present, the Superintendent of the Los Angeles 
Recreation Department is serving his second year 
as chairman. The first vice-chairman is the presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. The second vice-chairman is the 
former chairman of the Hollywood coordinating 
council; and the secretary is the probation officer 
known as the director of the Los Angeles county 
coordinating councils. 

The executive board meets once a month. At 
present, the following committees are function- 
ing: community study, function and procedure, 
junior coordinating council, legislation, member- 
ship and nominations, program, clean literature, 
youth activities, donations and benefits, and resolu- 
tions. 

The executive board plans and carries out cer- 
tain projects intended to serve all the councils or 
to enable the councils to accomplish results they 
could not possibly accomplish alone. Some of 
these projects, planned and carried out by the 
executive board this past year with the assistance 
of the two directors and the WPA staff, include 
the following: (1) Regional Training Confer- 
ences. These conferences are held each year for 
the incoming officers and committee chairmen of 
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local councils. (2) Annual Conference. This con- 
ference is for all members of all councils. It is 
attended regularly by fifteen hundred people or 
more. (3) The Coordinator. For six years a 
monthly bulletin has been published. This is dis- 
tributed free at monthly meetings. (4) Surveys. 
At the request of local councils eighty-three sur- 
veys of districts, areas, and local conditions were 
made; and two hundred and thirteen special re- 
ports prepared. This work has been done by the 
WPA staff. In connection with these surveys 146 
maps and 113 charts have been prepared. (5) Spe- 
cial Studies. The executive board appoints special 
committees from time to time to investigate cer- 
tain conditions and recommend action. A study of 
the liquor problem resulted in an arrangement 
with the Board of Equalization which makes it 
possible for complaints from coordinating coun- 
cils to receive prompt consideration. Several hun- 
dred licenses have been cancelled as a result of such 
complaints. The councils are particularly con- 
cerned about the sale of liquor to minors. A com- 
mittee on salacious literature, cooperating with 
the police, has been able to keep the most undesira- 
ble magazines off the Los Angeles newsstands. (6) 
Privileges for the Underprivileged. Through the 
cooperation of civic organizations, the managers 
of athletic and entertainment centers, 92,263 chil- 
dren were transported and admitted free to a great 
variety of events this past year. These included 
baseball games at Wrigley Field, Hollywood Bowl, 
visits to broadcasting studios, Planetarium, the 
Lincoln Park Zoo, American Legion Fireworks 
Show, and others. (7) Toy Loans. At the present 
time 42 ‘Toy Loan”’ branches are functioning and 
33,000 toys are in circulation. These toys are used 
by 19,428 children. Dolls have been “adopted” 
by 6,310 girls. The repair of the toys and the ad- 
ministration of the branches is made possible by a 
special WPA project and by an appropriation 
made by the County Board of Supervisors. (8) 
Church Vacation Schools. The central office of Co- 
ordinating Councils has served as a clearing house 
for information and for stimulating interest in 
church vacation schools throughout the county. 
Local coordinating councils have been urged to 
assist the vacation schools in their districts. As a 
result there has been a decided increase in the 
number of such schools. 
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The annual reports of the 72 coordinating coun- 
cils in Los Angeles County listed 1,532 different 
activities. Some of these activities are indicated by 
descriptions which include: The plan for coordi- 
nating councils to hold a town meeting quarterly 
has met with enthusiastic response and some very 
successful town meetings have already been held. 
Forty-six councils conducted community surveys. 
Forty-two councils assisted in establishing com- 
munity dances. Thirty-four councils assisted youth 
through the establishment of special employment 
bureaus. Sixty-three councils assisted in setting 
up vacation Church schools. Eighteen councils as- 
sisted in establishing young married people's 
groups in churches. Fifty-six councils had com- 
mittees on salacious literature. Thirty-seven coun- 
cils participated in the housing and slum clearance 
drive which led to the present housing and slum 
clearance program. Fifty-one councils worked for 
the community recreation bill which was passed 
by the State Legislature. 

The influence of these councils in their local 
communities, and their combined influence on the 
county has increased steadily since the movement 
was started eight years ago. Recent evidence of 
the power of the coordinating councils in this 
county has been made clear in a variety of ways. 
Last year, the County Health Officer appeared be- 
fore the executive board and asked for its support 
in a certain health ordinance he wanted to have 
adopted. He stated frankly that he considered 
this group the most powerful group in the county 
when it came to influencing conditions in the 
community, especially conditions that affect the 
welfare of children and youth. Last year there 
were several measures on the Los Angeles ballot 
calling for increased appropriations. The coordi- 
nating councils and the parent-teacher associa- 
tions threw the weight of their influence behind 
one such item asking for increased appropriations 
for the Recreation Department. This measure was 
the only one requiring additional appropriations 
approved by the voters. 

Last October, the mayor of the City of Los An- 
geles attended the annual meeting of the coun- 
cils and asked for support in eliminating gambling 
devices from the city. This measure was also on 
the ballot to be voted on in November. The co- 
ordinating councils took action in support of the 
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mayor’s proposal and this action was then fol- 
lowed by the parent-teacher associations. To the 
surprise of everyone the measure to eliminate these 
gambling machines carried. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘Have the coordi- 
nating councils been successful in reducing the rate 
of delinquency?” It is practically impossible to 
prove what causes the delinquency rate to go up or 
down. It can be affected by so many things, par- 
ticularly in a city the size of Los Angeles. How- 
ever, those working on this program derive con- 
siderable satisfaction from the fact that in 1933 
(the year after this program was launched) there 
were 32.6 arrests per 1,000 young people from 
6 to 17 years of age, while in 1939 the number of 
arrests within the same group had gone down to 
22.4. 

Practically all service clubs and civic organiza- 
tions have gone on record endorsing the work of 
these councils and urge the local units of these 
clubs to participate in every way possible with such 
councils. The following resolution adopted by 
the California-Nevada District of Kiwanis In- 
ternational in October, 1938, is typical: 


“Resolved that the California-Nevada District of 
Kiwanis International assembled in its 18th Annual 
Convention warmly commends the coordinating coun- 
cil movement and that it recommends to the Clubs of 
the District their interest in and cooperation with the 
coordinating councils of their respective communities; 
and, be it further resolved, that the Kiwanis Clubs 
throughout the California-Nevada District be urged 
to foster and support the establishment and develop- 
ment of such coordinating councils throughout the dis- 
trict.” 


The cooperation of the public schools has been 
particularly noteworthy. Many councils hold their 
meetings in school buildings, and many officers of 
these councils are school principals, vice-principals 
or other staff members. The State Department of 
Education made a study of coordinating councils 
in 1938 and issued a 54-page report called Coordi- 
nating Councils in California. ‘This action has no 
doubt stimulated many schools to greater activities 
in connection with these councils. 

San Diego and Orange Counties in California 
are organized on a county basis and each has a 
director financed by county funds. In Orange 
County, the director is not identified with any one 
department, but is provided an independent office 
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in the courthouse. The county board has been 
organized and it includes representatives of all 
county departments as well as from local councils. 
In San Diego County the work of the director is 
financed by the County Board of Supervisors, but 
his work is closely related to that of the Proba- 
tion Department. There are 28 councils in San 
Diego County and 6 in Orange County. 

San Francisco maintains a city-county organiza- 
tion on a basis different than that of coordinating 
councils in any other pact of the country. The 
San Francisco Council is now a city commission 
financed by city and county funds. This council is 
made up of representatives selected by the mayor, 
who are representatives of Community Chest 
agencies, and the heads of the following city de- 
partments; Chief of Police, Probation Officer of 
the Juvenile Court, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Superintendent of the Recreation Depart- 
ment, the Director of Public Welfare, and the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the De- 
partment of Public Health. 

Greenville County, South Carolina, has organ- 
ized a county council for community development. 
Its method of work is described as follows: 


“The Council has no program to put over in the 
county. It assumes its task to be that of a coordinating 
agency in the best sense. It sees the community organ- 
ized into a multiplicity of groups each one tending to 
go its own way, with its own program, oblivious of the 
other groups operating in the same area of interest. The 
council proceeds to ask therefore as soon as a problem 
is isolated, who are the groups with an interest in the 
solution of this problem? A conference is then called 
of all persons concerned, and a joint solution sought.” 


The headquarters of this county council is main- 
tained on the campus of Furman University. The 
executives are paid through a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. In addition to these 
executives, five members of the faculty of Furman 
University assist the councils. The councils re- 
ceive further assistance from staff members of 
the State Department of Health, the State WPA 
Recreation Department, and the County Board of 
Education. Two staff members are provided by 
the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. Five area coun- 
cils and ten community and village councils have 
been organized. These councils have not taken 
delinquency prevention as one of their major ob- 
jectives, but include it among others. They have 
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conducted a series of forum discussions on the 
causes and prevention of crime and delinquency. 

At the second annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Community Councils in Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County held on January 19, 1940, the 
following statement describing the community 
council was circulated: 


The Community Council is an expression of a neigh- 
borhood’s interest in improving itself. Participating in 
its programs are individuals associated with schools, 
churches, clubs, nationality and fraternal groups, labor 
organizations, public and private social agencies who 
have civic work as their hobby. 

The Community Council includes in its membership 
people of different races, religions, and political par- 
ties. Its basis of organization, however, is non-racial, 
non-sectarian, and non-political. Its members come to- 
gether because of their common interest in the commu- 
nity as did our ancestors who gathered together in their 
Town-hall meetings. 

The Community Council is a channel through which 
the constructive resources of the neighborhood may be 
directed toward making it a better place in which to 
work, play, rear children, and thus strengthen Ameri- 
can Democracy. 


The coordinating councils started out with the 
single objective of preventing delinquency. They 
found out that in order to prevent delinquency 
they had to do a great many things to the commu- 
nity itself. Many do not talk so much about delin- 
quency prevention as they do about “making the 
community a more wholesome place in which to 
live.” 

The membership of many councils today in- 
cludes such a representative group of people, and 
the councils take action on such a wide variety of 
subjects involving the welfare of all people in the 
community, young and old, that the Pittsburgh 
definition is not far from the truth in referring to 
them as Town-meetings. 

An article by J. P. McEvoy on the coordinating 
council movement appeared in the Kiwanis Maga- 
zine for December, 1939, under the title, ‘““Your 
New Town Meeting.” The closing paragraph 
reads as follows: 


“It is the fashion today to complain about the cen- 
tralization of power. It is also the fashion for the 
individual to get out from under his own responsibili- 
ties and pass them on to some official authority. Par- 
ents are surrendering education to the educators and the 
discipline of their young to the schools, the police, and 
the courts. Taxpayers are abdicating from the con- 


trol of their affairs and passing the buck to politicians 
and organized minorities. The growth of the Commu- 
nity Coordinating Council movement is significant in 
that it shows citizens all over the country are taking 
back into their own hands the responsibility and the 
authority which is theirs. Instead of debating the dan- 
gers of dictatorship, these new town-meetings are work- 
ing together in a practical way to implement democ- 
racy.” 

A survey by the National American Legion 
made in 1939 revealed 598 such councils in 24 
states. Additional information compiled by Co- 
ordinating Councils, Inc., would put the number 
well over 600 in 30 states. 


Have You Read? 


GLUECK, ELEANOR T. “NEWER WAYS OF CRIME 
ConTROL.” (Harvard Ed. Rev., March, 1939, 9, 184- 
203). In this article, Mrs. Glueck, Research Associate 
at the Harvard Law School, reports a summary of the 
analyses, a synthesis of points of view, and a focusing 
of research materials on the problems of crime con- 
trol. Mrs. Glueck and her husband are the well-known 
authors and editors of a series of carefully checked re- 
search studies into the problems of crime and crime 
control. 

In her conclusions, Mrs. Glueck reports that the 
three most effective methods of crime control are pro- 
grams of prevention, earlier recognition and treat- 
ment of offenders, scientific individualization of treat- 
ment, which includes not only a coordination of peno- 
correctional, psychiatric, medical, school, and other 
social services, but also, and fundamentally, the selec- 
tion of the right treatment of a particular offender, 
beginning with a “psychological individualization.” 


In Time of Need 


The organizations listed below are actively interested 
in the problems of crime prevention. You can turn 
to these agencies for assistance in planning your local 
program of cooperative effort in preventing juvenile 
delinquency. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, 3457 

Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Association for Adult Education, 60 East 42nd 

Street, New York City. 

American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 41 East 
57th Street, New York City. 
American Bar Association, 1140 North Dearborn Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

American Family Welfare Association, 130 East 22nd Street, 

New York City. 

American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh 

Avenue, New York City. 

(Concluded on page 367) 





An Attendance Department 


By GUY MARSH HOYT 


A’ THE outset let us remind ourselves that the 
viewpoint and the procedures described in 
this article presuppose the personnel of the attend- 
ance department to be made up of modernly 
trained and widely experienced attendance and 
child welfare workers. The time has passed, at 
least in most school systems, when an elderly and 
needy ex-constable or patrolman was considered to 
be just the man to haul in the truants and admon- 
ish the parents. 

Any person who does attendance and child wel- 
fare work in the schools of California is required 
to hold, in addition to a regular certificate to teach, 
a special document known as a “Child Welfare 
and Supervision of Attendance Credential.” To 
obtain this, one must have the practical equivalent 
of a master’s degree in sociology, psychology, so- 
cial case-work and related fields, and furthermore, 
must have had not less than two years’ experience 
in teaching or in acceptable social service work. 
Many other cities throughout the country have 
set up quite high standards for workers in their 
attendance departments. Governing bodies of 
school districts everywhere are recognizing the 
importance of the school as a factor in community 
coordination. The attendance supervisor, being a 
logical representative of the school in all such 
coordination activities, must be a person whose 
breadth of view and thorough knowledge of social 
and educational forces will make him an effective 
agent in the organization of the community for the 
fight on juvenile delinquency. 

While there is considerable variation from city 
to city as to the functions performed by the attend- 
ance department, there is a core of activities com- 
mon to almost all. Probably the most important 
segment of responsibility devolving upon an at- 
tendance worker includes the investigation of, and 
appropriate action regarding, instances of truancy 
and other illegal absence, parental non-cooperation 
with school authorities, need for financial assistance 
to make school attendance possible, need for medi- 
cal or dental care to facilitate better adjustment to 


* Guy Marsh Hoyt is Director, Attendance and 
Employment of Minors Section, Los Angeles 
Board of Education. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


school and life situations, and community condi- 
tions which are inimical to the best interests of 
children. 

To the attendance department is delegated the 
task of issuing work permits to minors coming 
within the scope of the compulsory education and 
the child labor laws. This requires investigation 
of the legality of the job for which a permit is 
sought, the referring of the child in some cases to 
a medical official who passes upon his physical fit- 
ness to perform the work he is to do, and in cer- 
tain cases an investigation of the economic status 
of the family of the minor. Violations of child 
labor laws are investigated and reported to the 
proper authorities for prosecution. 

In some states attendance officials are required 
to take an annual census of minor population. In 
others, a continuing census child accounting system 
is maintained. Matters pertaining to the keeping 
of school registers, the transfer of pupils from 
one district to another, exemption of pupils from 
attendance because of mental or physical unfitness, 
exclusion of pupils whose presence in school would 
be inimical to the welfare of others, and many 
similar duties are usually delegated to the attend- 
ance department. 

Attendance workers everywhere maintain close 
and friendly relationships with probation, parole, 
and police officers, social workers in both public 
and private agencies, community betterment 
groups, recreation leaders, and such character- 
building agencies as the Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Camp- 
fire Girls, and settlement houses. 

Stimulated by organizations such as the Ameti- 
can Youth Commission, the National Youth 
Administration, and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, public school officials are 
increasingly placing emphasis upon vocational 
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AN ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 


counseling and job placement activities. In several 
cities, these activities are a part of the attendance 
department's responsibility, but often are carried 
on in co-operation with state employment offices. 

It should be stated here that while attendance de- 
partments are supported from public funds, their 
services are by force of circumstance extended to 
all schools whether public, parochial, or private. 
Hence, the attendance worker is interested in all 
of the children of all of the people. 

Having indicated the scope of activity of most 
attendance departments and having given some 
hint as to their method of operation, we can now 
proceed to delineate the part they play in a program 
of delinquency prevention. Bearing in mind that 
all potential juvenile delinquents are in some 
school—or are at least subject to the compulsory 
education laws—and that the attendance super- 
visor is responsible for all school attendance and 
child labor law investigations, it follows that he 
is in a most strategic position with reference to the 
discovery of pupils who by reason of absence or il- 
legal employment may become delinquent. As Dr. 
Plant and others have pointed out, truancy is fre- 
quently a child’s first departure from socially ac- 
ceptable behavior and may have tremendous emo- 
tional significance for him. It would appear, then, 
that if the attendance worker, in co-operation with 
the school principal, can discover the truant in his 
very earliest stages, remedial treatment can be 
undertaken immediately and consequently at a 
time when it is most likely to produce favorable 
results. 

The attendance supervisor was asked by the 
principal to assist in the case of a boy who had 
stolen some school athletic equipment. Investiga- 
tion revealed that the lad was living with his aged 
grandmother. Not only was she unable to care for 
him, but she was cajoled into signing his excuses 
without reading their contents. By this means he 
had succeeded in being truant a few times without 
the knowledge of school authorities. The boy’s 
own parents were divorced and each had re- 
married. Formerly he had been living with his 
father and stepmother, but disharmony had be- 
come so pronounced that he had run away to the 
grandmother. 

Even cursory study of the situation indicated 
that the boy would go from bad to worse if he re- 
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mained in that environment, particularly since 
some older boys in the neighborhood knew of his 
derelictions. Without much difficulty the attend- 
ance worker located the boy’s own mother and 
found that she was in a position to care for him and 
seemed to sense her duty in the matter. The change 
of homes was consummated and the boy has shown 
marked signs of improvement. Fortunately, the 
new home is in a different school district, thus 
making it easier for the episode to be erased from 
his mind. 

A woman telephoned the attendance officer one 
day saying that a valuable ring had been stolen 
from her, that she suspected an elementary school 
girl living next door who had been allowed the 
freedom of her house upon occasion, and asking 
that the attendance worker look into this since she 
did not want to take steps which would result in 
the girl’s having a court record. Investigation re- 
vealed that not only had the girl stolen the ring, 
as suspected, but she had pilfered money from 
adults with which she had bought candy for her 
young friends. Contact with her home indicated 
that she was suffering great emotional distress 
due to her utter rejection by the stepfather and the 
step-siblings. The mother dared not respond to the 
child’s yearning for affection because of her hus- 
band’s jealousy. The attendance worker cleared 
the case through the confidential exchange and 
referred it to a case-working agency. When it be- 
came apparent that the situation could not be 
handled in any other way, the girl was placed in a 
foster home. The result was amazingly satisfac- 
tory. 

An attendance worker, seeing a boy pushing an 
ice cream vending cart along the street, questioned 
him as to his age and school attendance. It was 
found that the boy, fifteen years old, recently had 
come to California with his family from the well- 
known dustbowl. Unaware of the compulsory 
school law, the father was having the boy work to 
help support the family. Inasmuch as the Labor 
Commissioner has declared pushcart peddling haz- 
ardous for minors under the age of sixteen, there 
was nothing to do but to put the boy in school and 
refer the family to the proper relief-giving agency. 

A fourteen-year-old girl—superior in intelli- 
gence, but overweight and physically ailing—was 
frequently absent from school without her parents’ 
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knowledge. She seemed to be discouraged and 
greatly confused by life. The attendance super- 
visor found the family living in a one-room shack 
under very unsatisfactory conditions. They had 
come to sunny California because of the mother’s 
asthma, but since the stepfather had found very 
little to do, the mother had gone to work in a 
laundry and for that reason could not properly 
supervise her daughter. After a careful analysis of 
the factors in the situation, the attendance super- 
visor recommended that the girl be transferred to 
a special high school for girls where she could have 
careful supervision and much personal attention 
on the part of the teachers. In her new environ- 
ment she soon developed great enthusiasm for 
school and accepted responsibility for many extra- 
curricular activities. The attendance supervisor 
helped her understand her home situation and 
gave her much encouragement for the future. To 
a remarkable degree she has risen above the im- 
poverished home. A few weeks ago she was gradu- 
ated and will soon enter junior college. 

An attendance supervisor and an officer from the 
Crime Prevention Division of the Police Depart- 
ment are assigned to patrol the streets and visit the 
low-priced picture shows during school hours to 
apprehend truants and arrest adults who may be 
contributing to the delinquency of minors. Dur- 
ing the past school year these workers discovered 
over three thousand boys and about five hundred 
girls illegally absent from school. Such children, 
when found, are taken to a public school near the 
downtown district where they are questioned as to 
their school attendance and their reasons for being 
absent. Their school principals are notified of their 
detention and are asked to invite the parents to 
come to school for a conference the following day. 
If the parents cannot come to the school the at- 
tendance supervisor is asked to make a home visit. 

Not infrequently this “‘street detail,” as it is 
called, uncovers well-organized gang activities in- 
volving both juveniles and adults. In such cases 
the Crime Prevention Division makes complete in- 
vestigations and, if necessary, brings the offenders 
before the juvenile or other courts. Boys who are 
only potential delinquents may be referred to 
neighborhood character-building agencies, or 
placed on voluntary probation to the police officer 
assigned to juvenile work in the locality. In this 


manner, the schools and the law-enforcing agencies 
of the community work together with telling ef- 
fectiveness in the matter of delinquency preven- 
tion. 

It is the policy of the Los Angeles City Schools 
to use every possible means to bring about satis- 
factory adjustment of behavior-problem pupils in 
the regular school. However, when all remedial 
steps taken by the attendance supervisor, the prin- 
cipal, the counselor, and the teachers have failed, 
the pupil may be transferred to what is called a 
welfare school or class. Parental co-operation is 
secured before the transfer is made. These day 
schools and classes are not detention homes nor 
are they places of punishment, but they do provide 
opportunities and facilities for careful study of 
the pupil’s problem. 

Once in the welfare center, the pupil is given a 
thorough physical, psychological and educational 
inventory, and, if indicated, a study by the school 
psychiatrist. The attendance supervisor who has 
been dealing with the case since its inception in the 
regular school, prepares a social case history for 
the use of the staff at the welfare school. If medi- 
cal or dental service is needed, the school social 
worker makes the necessary clinic appointments. 
If it appears that the home should have the benefit 
of case work, the family is referred to the appropri- 
ate agency. 

Since the founding of these welfare schools 
fifteen years ago, some 12,000 pupils have passed 
through them. Four to six weeks are usually suf- 
ficient to develop such improvement in conduct 
and attitude that a large percentage of these chil- 
dren may be returned to their regular schools. 
Those who appear to need a longer treatment pro- 
gram are transferred to small special schools where 
close supervision can be given. If the pupil does 
not respond to either situation, there is no alterna- 
tive but to ask the juvenile court to take a hand. 
During the school year 1938-39, eighty-four boys 
and twenty-one girls were so referred. 

In the discussion so far it has appeared that the 
attendance supervisor's primary role is that of dis- 
coverer of maladjustment. However, his activity 
does not cease here. He must act as a catalytic agent 
in the social milieu of which the behavior problem 
pupil is a part. Often the first and most important 
task is to bring the parents to a realization of the 














impending trouble. In many cases, the school 
principal or a teacher must be given a close-up 
picture of the situation confronting the child in his 
home. Perhaps there is a teacher-pupil clash 
which requires tactful handling. The attendance 
supervisor will seek the aid of case-work agencies 
and group-work agencies in evolving a plan for 
his young client. Of course he knows that good 
social work begins with clearance through the con- 
fidential exchange so he makes this a part of his 
established routine. It should be understood that 
he is not a psychiatrist nor even a psychiatric social 
worker. His case load is entirely too heavy to per- 
mit his spending much time on a given case. He 
deals not so much with pupils as with adults. A 
study of the personal contacts made by fifty Los 
Angeles attendance supervisors showed that 
seventy-five out of every one hundred contacts were 
with adults, such as teachers, registrars, principals, 
probation officers, social workers, police officers, 
and, of course, parents. 

In his capacity as co-operator with many 
agencies, it is highly desirable for the attendance 
supervisor to serve as a member of various com- 
mittees and organizations, such as the council of 
social agencies, the co-ordinating or community 
councils, committees on child welfare of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, service clubs, etc. In Los 
Angeles, the attendance supervisors in each co- 
ordinating council area are important members of 
the council personnel. The importance of the 
co-ordinating council in the field of delinquency 
prevention is now so universally recognized that 
a full discussion of its value would be presented 
here were it not for the fact that an entire article 
is devoted to it elsewhere in this issue. 

If an attendance supervisor is to function ef- 
fectively in preventing juvenile delinquency and 
in overcoming pupil maladjustment; if his task is 
to act as mediator and interpreter (sometimes 
literally an interpreter) between the school and 
the parents, and in many cases as an interpreter of 
the child to his own parents and vice versa; and if 
he is to have a hand in the liberalization of school 
attitude toward the problem pupil, and to play a 
realistic role among the professional workers of 
the community—then it must follow that he will 
be a well-balanced, adequately trained, broadly 
experienced, dynamic person. Any attendance de- 
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partment in any school system staffed by highly 
professional persons will be a constructive force 
against crime and delinquency in its community. 


In Time of Need 


(Continued from page 363) 


American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1028 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Prison Association, 135 East 15th Street, New 
York City. 

American Public Welfare Association, 850 East 58th Street, 
New York City. 

American Social Hygiene Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, 425 Fourth Avenue 
at 29th Street, New York City. 

Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Chicago Crime Commission, 300 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Child Study Association of America, 54 West 74th Street, 
New York City. 

Child Welfare League of America, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 

Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New York City. 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 1734 N Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, 230 Park Avenue, 

New York City. 

National Association of Visiting Teachers, 1421 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

National Child Labor Committee, 331 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
Tower Building, 14th and K Streets, N. W., Washington, 
x < 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 250 West 
57th Street, New York City. 

National Committee on Visiting Teachers, 8 West 40th Street, 
New Work City. 

National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, House of Refuge, 
Welfare Island, New York. 

National Conference of Social Work, 82 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Probation Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

















Keeping Abreast of the Times 


(Material for this section of THE PHt DeLttTaA KappaAN 
is obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, 
press bureau releases, chapter news letters and private let- 
ters. While the editors check as many of these items as 
possible, it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. 
We will appreciate the calling to our attention of any such 
errors.—W. H. A.) 


Personal and Professional 


RaYMOND B. ALLEN* has been appointed execu- 
tive dean of the University of Illinois School of Medi- 
cine, Chicago, Illinois. 


WILLIAM E. ARNOLD,* Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
as Technical Director of the Pennsylvania Committee 
on Public Education. 


WILLIAM H. Barnes, JR., formerly superintendent 
of the Elmwood School for Boys, West Springfield, 
Pennsylvania, died on January 2 at the age of seventy- 
three years. 


The newly elected president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity is HowarD LANDIS BEVIs, since 1935 profes- 
sor of law and government at Harvard University. 


WixuiaM D. BisHop has been appointed State Co- 
ordinator of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion in the State Department of Education of South 
Carolina. 


The newly appointed director of girls’ education 
and activities at the Salem Indian School, Oregon, is 
Leica KENT BLACK, formerly chairman of home eco- 
nomics, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 


WILLIAM BurRKE BLAISDELL, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools of Fredonia, New York, died in Ur- 
bana, Illinois, on January 28 at the age of seventy- 
three years. 


CE£LEsTIN BouGLf, director of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure in Paris, and former lecturer in Teachers 
College, Columbia, and Harvard University, died on 
January 25 at the age of seventy years. 


The newly elected State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Kentucky is JoHN W. BRooKER.* 


On January 18, GEORGE CHARLES ButTTE, formerly 
dean of the law school of the University of Texas, 
died in Mexico City at the age of sixty-two years. 





* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


As successor to NORMAN W. CAMERON as super- 
intendent of schools in Garfield, New Jersey, JosEPH 
F. Moriarty has been appointed to that post. 


Recent appointments at Princeton University in- 
clude AMERICO CasTRO, as professor of Spanish and 
GEORGE THOMAS as professor of religious thought. 


The new Head of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation at the Hyannis, Massachusetts, State Teachers 
College, is J. EDGAR CASWELL.* 


M. M. CHAMBERS,* of the staff of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., will join the 1940 summer 
staff of the Department of Education at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, for the period from June 17 to 
July 24. He will offer two courses for graduate stu- 
dents: legal aspects of school administration and the 
preparation of theses and other scientific reports. 


Ray E. CHENEy,* for a number of years Superin- 
tendent of Schools of River Forest, Illinois, and prior 
to that Superintendent of the Escanaba, Michigan, 
Public Schools, has been appointed to succeed Ira 
CHAPMAN as Superintendent of the Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, Public Schools on July 1, 1940. 


LAWRENCE E. CHENOWETH has become a member 
of the staff of Santa Barbara, California, State College 
after having resigned as Superintendent of Schools of 
Bakersfield, California. 


WaLTER L. CoLuins* succeeded FRANKLIN H. 
McNutt as Director of Instruction of the State De- 
partment of Education of Ohio on February 1. 


As successor to MARGARET M. CORNELL, MIRIAM 
Woon is the newly appointed chief of the staff of the 
James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation 
for Public School and Children’s Lectures of the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 


Hosart M. CorninG,* for thirteen years Superin- 
tendent of the Colorado Springs Public Schools, has re- 
signed in order to spend some time in advanced study 
of educational problems. 


F. W. Cozens,* President ; N. P. NEmtson,* Exec- 
utive Secretary; and E. D. MircHELL,* Editor, of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, have received the award of the medal 
of merit of the Ministry of Social Welfare and Public 
Health of the Czechoslovak Republic. The medal and 
scrolls have been in transit for more than a year. 
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KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


The newly appointed professor of education at 
the Livingston, Alabama, State Teachers College, is 
GEORGE HARRISON DEER.* 


On December 19, J. Howarp Dice, librarian of the 
University of Pittsburgh, died. 


The death on February 9, of WitiiaM E. Dopp, 
former Ambassador to Germany, well-known Amer- 
ican educator, brought to a close the career of a dis- 
tinguished educator who, for twenty-five years, was 
professor of American History at the University of 
Chicago. 

Bruce M. DoNALpson, head of the department of 
fine arts at the University of Michigan, died on Janu- 
ary 12 at the age of forty-eight years as a result of a 
fall. 


The newly appointed director of the Nautical 
Almanac at Washington, D. C., is WALLace J. 
ECKERT, assistant professor of astronomy at Columbia 
University. 


The newly appointed superintendent of schools at 
Newcastle, Indiana, is T. D. Epincron, formerly 
principal of the Straughn, Indiana, school. 


On January 14 JoHN F. Graber, professor of 
French and German at Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
died at the age of sixty years, after serving on the 
staff of Xavier University for nine years. 


The newly appointed chairman of the department 
of journalism at Boston University is Max R. Gross- 
MAN. 


EpuARD HELLy, recently of the University of 
Vienna, Austria, has been appointed to the depart- 
ment of mathematics and physics of the College of 
Patterson, New Jersey. LEO ROTHSCHILD of the Uni- 
versity of Cologne and the Cologne Training College 
for Teachers, has been appointed to the biology de- 
partment of the same institution. 


As successor to JOHN M. HENDERSON, who re- 
signed, LouIsE STONDAHL is the new superintendent 
of schools of Otter Tail County, Minnesota. 


The newly named assistant director of the NYA 
for Oklahoma is J. ANDREW HOoLLey,* formerly cur- 
riculum director of the Oklahoma State Department 
of Education. 


A. H. HoLtanp, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has appointed C. C. SCARBOROUGH to the 
position of Assistant Supervisor in the Southwestern 
Alabama area. 


At the age of seventy-seven years, CHARLES WEN- 
DELL HoLMES,* controller of the George Washing- 
ton University, died on January 19. 
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Max M. HouTcHENns has been newly appointed to 
the staff of the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege as a critic teacher in commerce. 


GLENN Howarp,* Ohio State University, has been 
re-elected Secretary and Treasurer of the College Phys- 
ical Education Association. 


As successor to CLARENCE A. Ives,* who has re- 
tired, EpbwaRD BANE RoBERT * is the newly appointed 
dean of the school of education of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


On January 5, GEORGE M. Jongs, of the faculty of 
the College of Education of the University of Toronto, 
died. 


A. E. Joyat,* Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Denver, and from 1938 to 
1940 National Vice-President of Phi Delta Kappa, 
has resigned his position at the University of Denver, 
effective June 16, to accept a position as professor of 
education at the University of Maryland. 


The Rev. RayMonp V. Kirk, Dean and organizer 
of the School of Education of Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, succeeded the Very Rev. J. J. 
HALLAHAN as President of the University. The Rev. 
JOHN J. SULLIVAN succeeds the Rev. James M. Car- 
ROLL as Vice-President; and the Rev. Eowarp REcH- 
TENWALD succeeds the Rev. HENRY J. GOEBEL, as 
Treasurer. 


The newly appointed visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo is MAURICE LE BRETON, professor 
of English and American Literature at the University 
of Lille, France. 

As successor to H. M. B. LEHN, HAROLD WESLEY 
TRAISTER * is the newly named superintendent of the 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, public schools. 


The newly appointed professor of Hispanic civili- 
zation at Brown University is IRVING A. LEONARD, 
assistant director of Humanities at Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

President of Davidson, North Carolina, College for 
the past 11 years, WALTER L. LINGLE will retire as 
president at the end of the current academic year. 


RICHARD MADDEN* has been appointed associate 
professor of education at the San Diego, California, 
State College. 

BurTON D. McCormick, Chief of the Bureau of 
Instructional Supervision, Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation in the State Department of Education of New 
York, retired from State service on January 1, 1940, 
after serving for more than thirty years. 


The new Dean of Men at Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio, is CHARLES WILLIAM MCCRACKEN.* 
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The newly appointed Director of the CCC is JAMES 
J. McENTEE, who has been acting director for some 
time. Mr. McEntee has served as Executive Assistant 
Director of the CCC since its establishment several 
years ago. 

Henry P. MILcer, formerly president of the New 
Jersey State Teachers Association, died on January 5 
at the age of seventy years. 


Effective July 1, Craic P. MINEAR,* superintend- 
ent of schools at Idaho Springs, Colorado, will become 
superintendent of schools at Fort Collins, Colorado. 


R. W. Montcomenry has been appointed a member 
of the Teacher Training Staff in Agricultural Educa- 
tion at the Auburn State Teachers College, Auburn, 
Alabama. 


On January 24, SamuEL K. Mosiman, formerly 
president of Bluffton, Ohio, College, died. 


The newly appointed associate professor of geology 
at the University of California at Los Angeles is 
JOSEPH MuRDOCH. 


Frep B. PAINTER* of Ithaca, New York, has re- 
ceived a provisional appointment as associate super- 
visor in elementary education, beginning January 1, 
1940. 


On January 13, WENDELL LERoy PERKINS, pfo- 
fessor of geology and geography at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, died at the age of 
fifty-two years. 


After forty years on the staff of Harvard University, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON PIERCE, physicist and pioneer 
in radio research, has resigned. 


JosepH Romopa* and Lucien B. KINNEy* of 
Oswego State Normal College, will teach graduate 
courses in educational psychology at the School of Ed- 
ucation, Syracuse University this spring. 


Dan O. Root * has been appointed principal of the 
Crystal School in Suisun, California, succeeding the 
late J. J. FINNEY. 

Newly appointed as professor of cooperative educa- 
tion and Director of Industrial Relations in the newly 
organized Technological Institute at Northwestern 
University, is FERDINAND D. SEULBERGER, for a num- 
ber of years coordinator for the Drexel Institute of 
Technology. 

At the age of seventy-three years HARLAN P. SHAw, 
of the science department of Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts, State Teachers College, died on January 16. — 


On January 11, DANIEL B. SHUMWAY, emeritus 
professor of German philology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, died at the age of seventy-one years. 
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The newly appointed President of Hunter College, 
New York City, is GEORGE NAUMAN SHUSTER, who 
has been acting president since the summer of 1939, 


To succeed EDNA SIMMONS as Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Supervisor and Directors of In- 
struction of the N.E.A., RutH CUNNINGHAM of the 
University of Michigan has been appointed to that 
position. 

EpwarD Octavius Sisson,* formerly professor at 
the University of Washington, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Idaho, President of Montana State University, 
and recently professor emeritus of philosophy at Reed 
College, Washington, has retired from teaching. 


The newly elected president of the American Voca- 
tional Association is ROBERT O. SMALL, State Director 
of Vocational Education in Massachusetts. 


At the age of sixty-three years, Guy EpDwarp 
SNIDER, professor of foreign trade at the school of 
economics of the College of the City of New York, 
died on January 10. 


On January 13, ABRAHAM Soyer, former teacher 
of Hebrew literature and history at Yeshiva College, 
New York, died at the age of seventy-two years. 


To serve as Executive Secretary and Coordinator of 
the Project for the Improvement of Teacher Prepara- 
tion and In-Service Training which has been started by 
the Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York, is HaRoxp E. B. SPEIGHT, Dean of 
Swarthmore College. This project has been planned 
in cooperation with the Section on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education. 


The newly appointed Director of Rural Education 
at Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, is Troy 
L. STEARNS,* who has been Director of Rural Educa- 
tion, Southern Illinois Normal University, and more 
recently a coordinator of the American Council Central 
Committee. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS STRONG, son-in-law of the 
late John D. Rockefeller, and one-time member of the 
department of psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago and later at Columbia University, died at Fiesole, 
Italy, on January 23 at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Maurice E. Troyer,* Associate Professor in the 
School of Education of Syracuse University, has ac- 
cepted a full-time position as coordinator of evalua- 
tion on the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. 


The newly appointed associate professor of com- 
mercial education at the West Liberty, West Virginia, 
State Teachers College is JoHN T. WALTER. 
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Frep C. WILLIAMSON, Assistant to the Director of 
the Alabama School of Trade at Gadsen, Alabama, has 
been employed by the State Department of Education 
as a member of the field staff of the Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Service under cooperative arrange- 
ments with the University of Alabama. 


CaROLINE S. WoopruFF, for twenty years principal 
of the Castleton, Vermont, State Normal School and 
formerly president of the National Education Associ- 
ation, has resigned, effective at the end of the present 
academic year. 


EARL WRIGHT has been appointed dean of instruc- 
tion of the State Teachers College at Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


J. WayNe WRIGHTSTONE* began in February a 
new position as Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Reference, Research, and Statistics of the Board of 
Education of New York City. The new assistant di- 
rector comes to New York City from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


The Editor of the Twelfth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies will be Wimiam E. 
YOuUNG,* Director of the Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, New York State Department of Education. 


Meetings and Conferences 


MARCH 30-APRIL 5. Music Educators National Con- 
ference, Los Angeles, California. 


Aprit 14. Pan American Day; 50th Anniversary of 
the Founding of the Pan American Union. 


APRIL 17-20. Western Arts Association, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ApRIL 19-20. Third Annual Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Conference of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


APRIL 24-27. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


APRIL 29-May 1. Eleventh Institute for Education 
by Radio and Fourth American Exhibition of Record- 
ings of Educational Radio Programs, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


APRIL 29-May 3. Forty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association for Childhood Education, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


May 3-4. American Council on Education Confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C. 
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JUNE 17-22. American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Seattle, Washington. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE MEMBERS Of Phi 
Delta Kappa, the largest group recorded, attended the 
annual Phi Delta Kappa luncheon at the St. Louis 
meeting of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Brought together by vigorous, inspirit- 
ing community singing and vocal music provided by 
members of the organization in St. Louis, the members 
present heard the National Officers present brief and 
challenging outlines of the current program of activ- 
ities of the national organization. 

Emphasis was placed upon the scope and the variety 
of the activities of the national organization and upon 
the inspiration which this national program should 
provide for local chapters. 


Colleges and Universities 


A fifty thousand dollar grant from the Alfred E. 
Sloan Foundation has been made to the Institute for 
Consumer Education at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, to carry on the work begun several years ago. 
The grant for this year is an increase of twenty-five 
per cent over the grant made by the Foundation to the 
Institute last year. 


A NEW PROGRAM leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy will be announced by the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago in its bulletin 
for 1940-41. The new plan still requires approxi- 
mately three years of graduate work, but the program 
in the three years is designed to provide more effec- 
tively for meeting the individual needs of candidates 
for the degree. To that end the courses taken by the 
student will be chosen largely under the guidance of 
his advisory committee. 

Under the new requirements the preliminary ex- 
amination will cover a general field consisting of nine 
courses, in place of the six courses in the present in- 
troductory field, and one special field consisting of 
six courses chosen by the candidate and approved by 
his committee as representing his field of specializa- 
tion. The special field takes the place of the present 
three fields of specialization. This arrangement will 
permit the candidate to take the preliminary examina- 
tion earlier—in his fifth or sixth quarter of graduate 
work. After passing the preliminary examination, he 
will have opportunity to broaden and deepen his train- 
ing by taking approximately twelve courses which he 
and his committee believe to be of value in preparing 
for his career objectives. These courses may be chosen 
from the offerings of the Department of Education or 
from other departments of the University. The final 
examination, given after the candidate’s dissertation 
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has been accepted, provides opportunity for him to 
demonstrate the satisfactory completion of the courses 
taken after he has passed the preliminary examination. 
The other requirements for the Doctor's degree will 
remain unchanged except that students who have made 
excellent records may ask that the requirement of three 
consecutive quarters of residence be waived. Able stu- 
dents may thus be permitted to complete their work by 
residence in summer quarters only, if approval is given 
by the advisory committee and the chairman of the De- 
partment of Education. 


A SERIES OF STATE-WIDE PROGRAMS designed to 
contribute to the improvement of teacher education 
throughout the United States will be initiated in New 
York, Michigan and Georgia, according to Dr. Karl 
W. Bigelow, Director of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education. 

These studies are to be undertaken immediately with 
the support of the Commission, made possible by a spe- 
cial grant of $168,000 received from the General Edu- 
cation Board, said Dr. Bigelow. They will represent 
an additional step in the Commission’s program for the 
cooperative improvement of teacher education. In each 
instance a representative group of educators within the 
state will plan and supervise the program. 

The New York program will be sponsored by the 
Association of the Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York and carried out under a commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Edmund E. Day, President of Cor- 
nell University. Dean Howard E. B. Speight of 
Swarthmore College has been appointed coordinating 
officer. Special attention will be paid to problems re- 
sulting from the recent Regents’ Inquiry into the char- 
acter and cost of public education in New York and 
new educational requirements for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers, in each case calling for an ad- 
ditional year of instruction. 

The work will be sponsored in Michigan by a spe- 
cial committee appointed by the State Department of 
Education, with Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, as Chairman. Dr. H. L. Turner, 
formerly of the Michigan State Normal College, has 
been appointed coordinating director. 

The Georgia study, sponsored by the State Educa- 
tion Department’s Advisory Committee on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Curriculum, will be under a special com- 
mittee headed by M. E. Thompson, State Director of 
Teacher Education. It will place particular emphasis 
on the development of leadership for improving 
teacher education with respect to child growth and 
development. Two-thirds of the expenditure will be 
devoted to study of the needs of white teachers and 
one-third to those of Negroes. ; 


IN 1929 THE OREGON LEGISLATURE Created a new 
agency to administer the state system of higher educa- 
tion. The recognized aims in this step, according to 
FREDERICK M. HuNTER,* Chancellor of the Oregon 
State System, were to reduce costs, raise the quality of 
service to the youth and the people of the state, both 
instruction and research, and abolish or lessen institu- 
tional rivalry and controversy. The existing organiza- 
tion and the administrative structure were completed 
in 1932. 

In a report to the state board, dated January 23, 
1940, a summary of the essential facts of a careful can- 
vass of the first seven years of operation under the uni- 
fied system was presented by the Chancellor. High- 
lights of the report indicate, among other things, that 
the experience of the past five years has cleatly demon- 
strated that the state system of higher edu: \.on is able 
to educate more students at less cost than before uni- 
fication. The increase in number of students and the 
lower level of costs are impressive. The high point 
of enrollment before unification, a total of 9,341 stu- 
dents, was included in the instructional services of the 
institutions which now comprise the system, with no 
diminution of quality, but rather with much evidence 
of improvement in standards, the schools now serve 
the total of 11,022 as the total accumulative enroll- 
ment for 1938-39, or an increase of 18 per cent. The 
total appropriation for all institutions at peak of pre- 
unification enrollment was $5,995,054 and the cur- 
rent appropriation is $5,901,094, or a decrease of 
nearly $94,000 dollars. The quality of the staffs of the 
institutions of the system has not only been maintained 
but has gradually been improved during the years of 
unification. The movement in this direction has been 
greatly enhanced by the full restoration of salary sched- 
ules to pre-depression levels. More adequate provi- 
sion has been made for graduate study, for wholesome 
environment and proper living, for students, for im- 
provement of the library system, and for certain other 
aspects of the work of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Oregon. 

Briefly described, the Oregon system of higher edu- 
cation provides for a nine-member board, one ap- 
pointed each year for a nine-year term by the gov- 
ernor; a general code of administrative practices, and 
a central executive office headed by the Chancellor of 
the State System of Higher Education. A single budget 
for the entire system and a group of administrative 
agencies created by the chief executive officer under 
authority of the Executive Board are other features. 


THE CURRICULUM LaBoraTory of the University 
of Oregon announces the inauguration of a series of 
Curriculum Bulletins to be issued from time to time 
as materials become available. The general purpose 
of these bulletins will be to provide study-aids for 
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teachers and students interested in curriculum prob- 
lems. Curriculum committees and classes will find 
these bulletins useful in filling needs not now served 
by available printed materials. Study guides, syllabi, 
units of work, descriptions of curriculum projects, and 
other studies will comprise the topics. The bulletins 
will be available at actual cost plus postage. All price 
include postage. Orders for ten or more bulletins (of 
the same topic or several) are subject to 15 per cent 
discount. 

Orders and manuscripts for publication should be 
sent directly to HUGH B. Woon, Director, Curriculum 
Laboratory, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. A 
number of these bulletins have been received in this 
office and have been abstracted in the pages of Edu- 
cation Abstracts. In the judgment of the abstractors 
who have done the abstracting, this material seems 
to be carefully done, and valuable for the curriculum 
committee of the public school system as well as for 
the curriculum laboratory of a college or university 
school of education. 


THE WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, reports in the October issue of 
the Educational News Bulletin, on the successful carry- 
ing out of the cooperative plan of graduate instruc- 
tion which was developed over a period of years by 
the four State Teachers Colleges in cooperation with 


the University of Michigan. Graduate instruction at 
Western State Teachers College is offered by staff 
members of the Horace H. Rackham School of Grad- 
uate Studies of the University of Michigan, by se- 
lected members of the Western State Teachers Col- 
lege faculty who are appointed to the staff of the grad- 
uate school. The degrees, M.A. and M.S., are awarded 
by the University of Michigan. General regulations 
are the same as those of the Graduate School of the 
University. Current criticisms of the plan as it has 
been carried out at Western State Teachers College 
involve these factors: (1) that the graduate work is 
not well enough integrated with the rest of the college 
activities; (2) that there is not a wide variety of 
courses offered; (3) that too large a proportion of the 
work is in education. The article, however, reports 
general satisfaction with the program as at present de- 
veloped and as plans for the future call for some 
changes in emphasis and in purpose. 


THE Los ANGELES CAMPus of the University of 
California (U.C.L.A.), beginning July 1, 1940, will 
inaugurate a three-year experiment with fraternities 
which, it is hoped, will be closely watched by colleges 
and universities all over the United States. At that 
time a fraternity advisory system under the direction 
of a full-time fraternity adviser will be put into oper- 
ation. Its purpose will be to give financial advice, to 
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help with management problems, to improve scholar- 
ship, to foster a comprehensive program of special 
training and orientation, to emphasize the cultural 
aspects of fraternity life, to cooperate with the plan- 
ning and building of chapter homes, and to encourage 
more active participation in the Inter-fraternity Presi- 
dent’s Council and the Alumni Fraternity Advisory 
Council. 


CorNELL UNIversity, at the end of a year’s trial, 
is convinced that students will devote a portion of their 
leisure time to literature, music and art, when adequate 
facilities are provided. Believing that students would 
be interested in participating in cultural activities on 
an informal basis outside of the classroom, the Univer- 
sity last year remodelled Willard Straight Hall, the 
student union, to include a browsing library, a music 
and art room, and a terrace lounge. According to 
Foster M. CorFin, director of the Hall, the new 
facilities have proved a valuable adjunct to life on 
the campus. 

The browsing library, which was opened for the first 
time a year ago this month, attracts an average attend- 
ance of 1,300 each week, or a total of about 50,000 for 
the year. The number of volumes has grown from 
1,104 to 1,404. This large, high-ceilinged room, the 
furniture of which consists of davenports and padded 
chairs, with a fireplace at one end, is the only library 
on the campus where smoking is permitted and study- 
ing is prohibited. From 10 to 10 daily and from 12 to 
10 on Sunday, the leisure hours of many students are 
passed in comfortable chairs with books from the 
shelves of the browsing library. Most popular of the 
books are those in the novel section, with short stories 
and humorous books next. Current affairs, science, 
medicine, and travel are favorite topics. 


Public Schools 


PAN AMERICAN Day. To assist groups planning to 
observe Pan American Day, the Pan American Union 
offers for free distribution a quantity of material. The 
limited supply makes it possible to send material only 
to teachers or group leaders and not to individual stu- 
dents. Please order by the number corresponding to 
each item. 

(1) The Pan American Union, 1890-1940. The 
history and development of the international organ- 
ization of the twenty-one American republics. (2) 
Highlights of a Half Century of Pan American Prog- 
ress. Chronological presentation of the outstanding 
events in the progress of the American Republics, 1890- 
1940. (3) The Pan American Conferences, 1890- 
1940. The work of the International Conferences of 
American States and of the special and technical Pan 
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American Conferences. (4) International Law and 
International Peace in the Americas. The evolution 
of the codification of International Law and the de- 
velopment of the machinery for the pacific settlement 
of international controversies. (5) A Half Century 
of Economic Progress. The advance of commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture during the fifty-year period, 
1890-1940. (6) Contributions to the Intellectual Life 
of the Western Hemisphere, 1890-1940. Progress in 
the promotion of closer cultural relations among the 
Republics of the American Continent. (7) Half a 
Century of Medical and Public Health Progress. Ad- 
vances in the field of medicine, public health and san- 
itation, 1890-1940. (8) Developments in Inter- 
American Transportation and Communication, 1890- 
1940. Shortening the distances and speeding com- 
munications between the American Republics. (9) 
Pleasure and Health Resorts in Latin America. Present- 
day attractions for the traveler—city, country, seaside. 
(10) The Americas. Major historical facts, principal 
geographical features, forms of government, products, 
and industries, transportation facilities and educational 
systems of the twenty-one American Republics. Also 
questions, the answers to which may be found in the 
text; for the use of teachers in the classroom. 


PUBLICATION OF THE 19 STAFF STUDIES OF THE 
Apvisory Committee on Education is now completed. 
Publication of this series makes available a body of 
material that is indispensable to students of education 
and of great interest to many others. 

The Superintendent of Documents is still reprinting 
the studies as editions are exhausted, but many of them 
may soon go out of print permanently. The present 
opportunity to obtain a library on many of the most 
important topics in education for the modest sum of 
$4.80 will not continue indefinitely. Orders should 
be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


A PLAN, NON-PARTISAN AND NON-SECTARIAN, for 
securing help for refugee children from American 
school children—a “Children’s Crusade for Children 
without a Country”—is being organized by a group 


of friends of children. The national chairman is 
Dorotny CANFIELD FISHER. 

The plan is this: to establish in the American schools 
the period of April 22 to April 30 as the time when 
each American school child, from grade school through 
high school, would be asked to bring as many pennies 
as he is years old (or anything he could afford to bring, 
down to one penny!) to go into a fund for all chil- 
dren exiled from their fatherland, everywhere— 
Chinese, Polish, German, Spanish, Austrian, Czech, 
Finnish. If this effort is even moderately successful, 
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the sum raised will be immediately effective, even in 
such a tragically vast field as that of these child vic- 
tims of our world crisis. 

But this result would be only a part of the good it 
is hoped will come of this effort. This campaign could 
be made the finest sort of lesson in living patriotism. 
Teachers all over the country are facing with anxiety 
a winter in which classroom instruction in current 
events, in geography, in the social sciences, will of 
necessity lay heavy emphasis on the negative element 
of destructive evil in the world. It is felt that to give 
our American children an opportunity to make, them- 
selves, a generous gesture of friendliness, direct to 
other children, will help counteract the negative im- 
pression of overwhelming evil in human life. By 
good fortune, this campaign is financed independently, 
so that none of the money raised will go for expenses. 
A clear way will be opened from child to child. 

This plan is not only to help out in the tragic situa- 
tion of refugee children, but to help our American 
children realize how infinitely fortunate even the poor- 
est American child is, compared to the children with- 
out a country. Safe under the protection of his own 
flag, with everyone up to the President of the nation 
concerned about his welfare, eager to create around 
him an environment in which he can develop best, 
anxious and troubled about him when such an en- 
vironment does not exist, remorseful for lacks in his 
life, rejoicing when things go well for him—the Amer- 
ican child, no matter how poor, is in a blessed haven, 
compared to the outcast children of the refugees. The 
gifts brought in during the last days of April will be 
presented as a thank-offering of our children for the 
blessing of having a country of their own to live in. 

An important feature of the project is the method of 
distribution of the money raised. The plan is to have 
this done by a quite independent jury of well-known 
Americans of such outstanding reputation that no 
suspicion of partiality or unfairness could be held 
against their decisions. They would apportion the 
money raised to the well organized committees— 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and Non-Sec- 
tarian—now functioning in every field of refugee re- 
lief. Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT; CHARLES B. 
GLENN, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, former President, American Association of 
School Administrators; IRviING LEHMAN, Chief Jus- 
tice of the New York Circuit Court of Appeals; Mon- 
SIGNOR JOHN A. Ryan, Director, National Catholic 
Welfare Council; WiLtiAM ALLEN Wuire, Editor, 
Emporia Gazette, and CAROLINE S. WoopruFrF, for- 
mer President of the National Education Association, 
have already accepted membership on the Jury of 
Award. 
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THE Kansas Ciry, Missouri, public schools pre- 
pared for distribution during American Education 
Week, last November, during the dedication of the 
Manual High School and Vocational School, a bulletin 
entitled, “The American Way of Life” with the sub- 
title “A Story in Pictures of the Kansas City Public 
Schools.” The photographs which illustrate the 
pamphlet and make up the bulk of the material are 
in many instances apparently unposed pictures of 
actual classroom situations and other situations around 
the school. The captions are, in effect, quotations or 
paraphrases from recent well-known education publi- 
cations, such as those of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and are designed to point out that the pictures 
illustrate the American way of life and education for 
the American way of life. As a device which is useful 
for informing the people of a community in an attrac- 
tive and easily-understood way, this bulletin is one of 
the most attractive which has reached this office re- 
cently. 


Education on Air and Screen 


REPRESENTING THE JOINT COOPERATIVE effort of 
broadcasters and educators, the recently formed Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, of which Commis- 
sioner JOHN W. STUDEBAKER Of the U. S. Office of 
Education is chairman, is publishing a service bulletin 
which contains information about various radio pro- 
grams as well as about various other material of in- 
terest to those who are directing radio programs or 
who are using radio programs in their schools. Per- 
sons who are interested in securing this service bulle- 
tin should write to the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, in care of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. J. KEn- 
NETH JONES is Director of Information and Editor 
of the bulletin. 


SPRING PROGRAMS 
MONDAY 


Morning 
*9:15-9:45—Frontiers of Democracy, NEA program 
—CBS. 
11:00-11:15—-The Pay Envelope—MBS. 


Afternoon 
12:30-1:15—National Farm and Home Hour—NBC 
Blue. 
2:00-2:30—Adventure in Reading—NBC Blue. 
3:45-4:00—Between the Bookends—NBC Blue. 
4:00-4:30—Curtis Institute of Music—CBS. 


* All programs listed as Eastern Standard time. 


Evening 


7:00-7:15—Fulton Lewis, Jr., news—MBS. 
10:30-11:00—National Radio Forum—NBC Blue. 


TUESDAY 


Morning 
*9:15-9:45—-Folk Music of America, NEA program 
—CBS. 
Afternoon 
12:30-1:15—National Farm and Home Hour—NBC 
Blue. 
2:00-2:30—Gallant American Women—NBC Blue. 
2:45-3 :00—Panamericana—MBS. 
3:45-4:00—Between the Bookends—NBC Blue. 
4:15-4:30—Of Men and Books—CBS. 


Evening 
6:30-6:45—Kaltenborn Edits the News—CBS. 
7:00-7:15—Fulton Lewis, Jr., news—MBS. 
8:30-9:00—Mozart Concerto Series—MBS. 
9:30-10:00—Meet Mr. Weeks—NBC Blue. 
10:15-10:45—Americans at Work—CBS. 


WEDNESDAY 


Morning 
*9:15-9:45—New Horizons, NEA program—CBS. 
11:45-12:00—Rutgers Homemakers’ Forum—MBS. 


Afternoon 
12:30-1:15—National Farm and Home Hour—NBC 
Blue. 
1:30-1:45—Story Hour—MBS. 
2:00-2:15—Music for Young Listeners—NBC Blue. 
3:45-4:00—Between the Bookends—NBC Blue. 
4:15-4:30—Highways to Health—CBS 


Evening 
7:00-7:15—Fulton Lewis, Jr., news—MBS. 
10:15-10:30—Public Affairs—CBS. 
10:30-11:15—-Pageant of Melody—MBS. 
11:15-11:30—The Next Step Forward—NBC Red. 


THURSDAY 


Morning 
*9:15-9:45—Tales from Far and Near, NEA program 
—CBS. 
11:45-12:00—Medical Information Bureau—MBS. 


Afternoon 
12:30-1:15—National Farm and Home Hour—NBC 
Blue. 

2:00-2:30—How Do You Know ?—NBC Blue. 
2:30-2:45—Moments with Famous Composers—MBS. 
3:45-4:00—Between the Bookends—NBC Blue. 
4:15-4:30—Adventures in Science—CBS. 
4:30-4:55—Medicine in the News—NBC Blue. 
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Evening 


6:30-6:45—Kaltenborn Edits the News—CBS. 

7:00-7:15—Fulton Lewis, Jr., news—MBS. 

8:00-8:30—Story of American Diplomacy—MBS. 

9:30-10:30—America’s Town Meeting of the Air— 
NBC Blue. 

10:15-10:45—Columbia Workshop—CBS. 


FRIDAY 
Morning 
*9:45-9:45—This Living World, NEA program— 


CBS. 
11:45-12:00—Radio Garden Club—MBS. 


Afternoon 


12:30-1:15—National Farm and Home Hour—NBC 
Blue. 

2:00-3:00—Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour— 
NBC Blue. 

3:45-4:00—Between the Bookends—NBC Blue. 

4:15-4:30—Men Behind the Stars—CBS. 


Evening 


7:00-7:15—Fulton Lewis, Jr., news—MBS. 
7:30-8:00—Yesterday’s Children—NBC Blue. 
8:30-9:00—Sinfonietta—MBS. 
10:30-10:45—Story Behind the Headlines—NBC 
Red. 
SATURDAY 


Morning 


10:15-10:30—No School Today—NBC Red. 
10:30-11:00—Bright Idea Club—NBC Red. 
10:45-11:00—The Child Grows Up—NBC Blue. 
11:15-11:30—This Wonderful World—MBS. 


Afternoon 
12:00-12:25—American Education 
Blue. 
12:00-12:30—Country Journal—CBS. 
12:30-1:00—Let’s Pretend—CBS. 
12:30-1:15—National Farm and Home Hour—NBC 
Blue. 
1:30-2:00—University Life—MBS. 
4:00-4:30—Bull Session—CBS. 
5:00-5:15—-Magic Waves—NBC Blue. 
5:00-5:30—The Human Adventure—CBS. 


Forum—NBC 


Evening 
7 :00-7:30—People’s Platform—CBS. 
7:30-8:00—Art for Your Sake—NBC Red. 
9:30-10:00—Symphonic Strings—MBS. 
10:00-11:30—NBC Symphony Orchestra—NBC 
Blue. 
10:15-10:30—Public Affairs—CBS. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


SUNDAY 


Morning 

9:30-10:00—Wings Over Jordan—CBS. 
9:30-10:00—Sunday Drivers—NBC Red. 
10:30-11:00—March of Games—CBS. 
11:15-11:30—Reviewing Stand—MBS. 
11:30-12:00—The Southernaires—NBC Blue. 
11:30-12:00—Music and American Youth—NBC 

Red. 

Afternoon 
12:30-12:45—American Wildlife—MBS. 
12:30-1:00—On Your Job—NBC Red. 
1:00-1:15—Pilgrimage of Poetry—NBC Blue. 
2:00-2:30—Democracy in Action—CBS. 
2:00-3:00—Great Plays—NBC Blue. 
2:30-3:00—So You Think You Know Music ?—CBS, 
2:30-3:00—University of Chicago Round Table— 

NBC Red. 
Evening 
7:00-7:30—The World This Week—CBS. 
8:00-9:00—American Forum of the Air—MBS. 





*The American School of the Air will be heard in the 
Central Standard Time Zone at 2:30 p. m.; in the Moun- 
tain Standard Time Zone at 1:30 p. m.; and in the Pacific 
Standard Time Zone at times that can be learned from the 
various local stations. 


Have You Read? 


BAKER, Harry J. The Art of Understanding. 
(Boston, Mass.: Christopher Pub. House, 1940. Pp. 
400. $3.00.) This book, written by one of the con- 
tributors to the March, 1940, issue of THE Put DELTA 
KaPPAN, is an analysis of the factors in the action and 
reaction of human behavior from childhood through 
life. Materials for this book have been gathered from 
the practical experience of the author in attempting to 
solve the problems of young people and of children 
over a period of twenty years as the head of a clinic in 
a large city school system, with thousands of individ- 
uals reporting each year for helpful suggestions. The 
approach is a simple one, yet based on the profound 
knowledge of the psychological principles which actu- 
ate human conduct, especially in relationships between 
people. 

McGrath, Eart J. A Bibliography in General 
Education. (Washington, D. C.: Amer. Council on 
Ed., 1940. Pp. 22.) This reprint from The Educa- 
tional Record for January, 1940, contains 421 titles, 
classified as “general reading,” “issues involved,” “the 
content of general education,” “‘instructional methodol- 
ogy,” “the psychological basis,” “evaluating the te- 
sults,” “‘student personnel problems,” “the organiza- 
tion of general education.” 
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FOR SENIORS at 


Supply each senior in your school with a copy of | 


“Teaching as a Man’s Job 
Not 


with the idea of attracting large numbers of people 


But 


to help in the ss of intelligent selection and 
iesirable young people, 


Discounts on quantities of 50 or more. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA — 
2034 RIDGE ROAD HOMEWOOD, 














